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PREFACE 


The  national  emergency  which  has  just  passed  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  using  all  methods 
that  might  be  of  value  to  management  in  assisting  each 
individual  to  become  more  effective  in  his  work,  and 
be  properly  appraised.  A merit  rating  program  can  do 
a great  deal  toward  improving  the  status  of  both  super- 
visory and  non- supervisory  employees. 

Unquestionably  every  employee  of  an  organization 
is  entitled  to  an  appraisal  of  his  personal  abilities 
and  job  performance  as  given  by  his  supervisors.  This 
will  afford  opportunities  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  employee  and  reward  unusually  good  work. 

When  a rating  is  completed,  each  employee  should 
be  given  a full  explanation  of  his  rating  and  such 
constructive  criticism  as  may  be  suitable.  This  is 
a private,  personal  meeting  between  supervisor  and 
employee. 

At  a period  when  rating  programs  are  being  used 
more  widely,  it  is  satisfying  to  see  the  better  tech- 
niques of  rating  gaining  acceptance.  My  purpose  in 
this  study  has  been  to  observe  as  many  rating  programs 
in  use  as  I could,  to  read  what  has  been  said  of  this 
practice  to  date,  and  then  report. 
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My  information  is  based  on  a study  of  all  available 

material  on  employee’s  merit  rating  at  the  Boston 

University,  the  New  York  University,  and  the  New  York 

Public  Libraries.  I was  also  permitted  access  to 

the  library  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 

Board  and  that  of  the  Policy-Holders  Service  Bureau 

of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  A most 

pleasant  part  of  my  investigation  was  the  personal 

trips  made  to  approximately  twelve  corporations  for 

interviews  with  rating  officials. 

I am  grateful  to  the  many  companies  that  freely 

gave  me  literature,  instructional  data,  forms  and 

opinions  on  their  merit  rating  plans  when  asked  by 

correspondence.  Among  these  the  following  stand  out: 

Sears  Roebuck  & Company 
waiter  Kidde,  Inc. 

Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Standard  Oil  Company,  California 
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CHAPTER  I 


SIGNIFICANCE  OP  A RATING  PROGRAM 

Labor  relations  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been 

materially  improved  through  the  addition  and  growth  of 

merit  rating  systems,  a personnel  practice  that  has 

been  only  comparatively  recently  rut  into  a concrete 

and  understandable  for™.  United  States  Government 

Order  Number  6746,  dated  June  21,  1934  which  extends 

1 

the  efficiency  rating  system  to  many  thousand  more 

government  employees,  and  the  study  by  Starr  and  Greenly 

as  well  as  that  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 

3 

Board,  shows  that  industry  as  well  as  the  government 
is  supporting  some  form  of  merit  rating.  The  charts  on 
the  following  pages  are  reproduced  from  a study  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  study  was 
probably  the  most  exhaustive  that  has  been  made  within 
the  last  five  years  into  the  extent  of  merit  rating  and 
the  information  was  secured  from  over  2200  different 
companies  in  a wide  variety  of  manufacturing  fields. 

1.  Classified  Act  of  1933,  Section  13. 

2.  R.  B.  Starr  and  R.  J.  Greenly,  "Merit  Rating  Survey 
Findings",  Personnel  Journal  XVII  (1939)  po.  378-384 

3.  National  Industrial  Conference  noard,  Studies  in 
Personnel  Policy  No.  20,  1940. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  chart,  the 
companies  in  the  Printing  and  Publishing  field  are  the 
greatest  users  of  merit  rating  within  salary  groups  and 
that  the  Automobile  and  aircraft  Parts  industry  is  the 
greatest  user  of  merit  rating  among  hourly  rated  per- 
sonnel, In  the  second  chart,  "Employee  Evaluation, 
Classified  by  Size  of  Establishment",  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  high  percentage  of  larger  companies  which 
use  merit  rating.  Over  58%  of  the  companies  inves- 
tigated by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
having  ten  thousand  or  more  employees,  rated,  their 
salary  personnel  and  almost  to  the  same  percentage 
rated  their  hourly  personnel. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  very  far  into  a study 
of  merit  rating  without  understanding  job  evaluation. 

Merit  rating  can  be  termed  a periodic  evaluation  of  an 
employee  by  his  supervisor  or  some  other  qualified  person, 
while  job  evaluation  is  the  analysis  of  the  job  itself  and 
what  is  reauired  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  Job  eval- 
uation compares  the  status  of  a particular  job  with  that 
of  other  jobs  in  the  plant  so  that  there  may  be  adequate 
compensation  offered,  dependent  on  the  requirements  and 
characteristics  of  the  job  as  a whole.  Job  evaluation 
puts  a price  on  the  job  so  that  anyone  who  fulfills  the 
minimum  reouirements  gets  the  rate,  but  merit  rating 
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determines  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  be  paid  the 
person,  based  wholly  on  the  individual  capabilities. 

One  of  the  many  problems  facing  management  now  that 
the  war  is  over  is  that  of  layoffs  and  terminations. 

This  present  period  is  one  of  sharp  action  by  the  employer 
toward  the  employee  due  materially  to  strikes  which  stop 
the  inflow  of  critical  material  or  cancellations  which 
cut  off  the  employer’s  source  of  income.  Companies  which 
have  given  up  during  the  war  production  of  their  peace- 
time products,  are  not  prepared  or  cannot  get  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  convert  quickly  to  peace-time  products. 

They  have  no  alternative  but  to  cut  drastically  all 
expenses  while  they  prepare  for  peace-time  operation. 

The  cost  of  labor  has  proven  to  be  a very  major  part 

4 

in  most  industries  of  the  cost  of  production  (see  chart 
on  next  page)  so  that  it  is  eliminated  as  a cost  factor 
unhesitantly.  From  the  charts  on  the  following  page 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost 
of  labor  is  approximately  21%  of  the  cost  of  production 
with  exceptions  Quite  noticeably  in  the  Cane  Sugar, 
Cigarette,  Milk  and  Soap  industries. 

Many  plants  operating  under  seniority  agreements  with 
their  local  unions  seek  to  solve  their  layoff  problem 

4.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Study,  1940,  of  86  Industries 
and  2688  Corporations. 
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strictly  on  a seniority  basis,  but  this  is  not  as  simple 
a solution  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Seniorit?/- 
encounters  groups  of  employees  having  company  seniority 
but  not  departmental  seniority,  and  numerous  arguments 
can  arise  as  to  who  should  be  laid  off. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-union  shop  where  dependence 
is  placed  very  heavily  on  the  general  foreman,  we  may 
find  this  individual  so  harried  at  a time  of  reconversion, 
or  possibly  biased  that  he  is  not  really  free  or  com- 
petent to  make  such  important  decisions  regarding  employ- 
ment. 

In  a period  of  stress,  the  results  of  a rating  pro- 
gram can  serve  many  uses  well,  because  the  data  were 
collected  when  activity  was  normal  and  according  to  a 
planned  method  that  was  orderly  and  systematic.  If 
the  rating  was  aimed  at  a limited  number  of  personal 
dualities,  such  as  industriousness,  cooperativeness 
and  personality,  then  it  can  supplement  objective  data 
which  will  be  found  either  in  the  personnel  office  or 
in  the  various  departments  where  an  employee  has  worked. 

By  objective  data  are  meant  records  such  as  safety  records, 
production  records,  attendance  and  punctuality  reports, 
and  any  other  data  that  has  measured  over  a period  of 
time  an  employee’s  attention  to  his  work.  Every  com- 
pany uses  some  type  of  objective  data,  principally 
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attendance  records,  which  every  foreman  or  time  keeper 
keeps  in  a little  book  so  as  to  keep  pay  records  correct. 
In  manufacturing  plants  it  is  common  for  production 
records  to  be  kept  showing  the  speed  and  effectiveness  of 
employees  on  given  jobs  as  compared  with  other  employees 
on  the  same  job.  Also  as  important  as  the  production 
record  is  the  spoilage  record  of  an  employee  which  is 
definitely  of  value  as  data  on  quality.  Combined,  the 
objective  information  and  the  ratings  will  yield  excellent 
material  for  an  evaluation  of  an  employee. 

Although  it  is  not  common  practice,  there  are  a 
few  companies  which  endeavor  to  make  use  of  much  avail- 
able information  about  an  employee  to  construct  a com- 
prehensive rating  that  will  embrace  both  subjective  and 
objective  data,  and  the  final  result  is  supposed  to  be 
the  exact  standing  of  the  individual  in  his  department 
in  the  company. 

Hating  on  an  over-all  basis  is  best  done  by  a small 
committee  rather  than  one  individual  as  this  will  insure 
continuity  in  the  rating  procedures  if  one  or  several 
of  the  committee  members  should  abruptly  leave  the  com- 
pany. One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lapse  of  a merit  rating 
plan  in  organizations  has  been  that  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  plan,  its  promotion,  and  administrat- 
ion has  failed  to  pass  on,  when  he  left  the  company,  his 
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interest  and  enthusiasm  to  his  successor.  A committee 

can  add  a new  member  or  two  and  continue  on  its  evaluation 

work  in  spite  of  large-scale  layoffs,  transfers  within 

the  organization  to  other  divisions,  or  abrupt  individual 

terminations.  It  is  also  likely  that  personal  bias  will 

be  reduced  to  a minimum  by  using  a committee.  One  of 

the  principal  interests  the  committee  will  have  will  be 

to  keep  and  develop  outstanding  men  and  to  aid  in  their 

promotion  within  the  organization. 

Spreigel  and  Schultz  in  their  text  "Elements  of 
5 

Supervision"  support  the  use  of  ratings  as  follows: 

"Periodic  ratings  will  enable  a supervisor  to 
eliminate  casual  impressions  or  prejudices  which 
he  may  have.  The  use  of  ratings  will  tend  to  give 
the  men  a feeling  that  they  are  getting  a square 
deal  and  that  management  is  regularly  informed 
about  them;  and  furthermore,  the  man  recognizes 
that  the  supervisor  must  define  his  opinion  of 
them  in  writing  and  that  management  is  interested 
in  them  in  both  their  ratings  and  their  accurac?;- 
in  which  the  supervisor  rates  them". 

This  is  again  pointed  out  in  Halsey's  recent  book 

6 

"The  Making  and  Using  Industrial  Service  Ratings". 

In  his  sixth  point.  Chapter  One,  he  discusses  how  a 
service  rating  program  aids  in  welding  supervisors  and 
employees  closer  together  for  a "fuller  understanding 


5.  Spreigel  and  Schultz,  "Elements  of  Supervision", 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  120. 

6.  Halsey,  G-eorge  D. , "Making  and  Using  Industrial 
Service  Ratings",  Harper  & Brothers,  1944,  p.  4. 
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of  their  part  (supervisors)  in  making  the  Personnel 
Administration  of  the  organization  truly  fair  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all",  Halsey  em- 
phasizes that  the  keynote  of  the  whole  program  of 
personnel  management  should  be  to  achieve  fairness  for 
he  feels  that  the  major  purpose  of  a service  rating 
program  can  not  be  achieved  unless  employees  feel 
that  they  are  being  treated  fairly. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  review  periodically  the 
results  of  merit  ratings  intelligently  without  securing 
some  definite  opinions  or  needs  of  the  organization  as 
a whole.  One  of  the  needs  that  can  be  spotted  is 
usually  that  of  proper  guidance  or  training.  Broken 
down  into  individual  cases  this  can  mean  a frank  dis- 
cussion with  each  employee  upon  reviewing  his  last  two 
or  three  service  ratings,  and  recommendation  of  methods 
or  training  he  can  use  to  become  more  valuable  to  the 
organization.  The  Personnel  Department  watching  for 
clues  showing  need  of  training  programs  can  respond 
ouickly  in  presenting  the  proper  guidance  and  courses. 

As  it  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  entitled 

7 

"Values  of  Merit  Rating"  , one  of  the  important  uses  of 
merit  rating  can  be  the  recognition  and  early  develop- 
ment of  talented  employees.  This  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  organization  by  getting  greater  efficiency  out  of  the 


7.  Thesis,  Chapter  III,  p.  53 
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better  employees;  at  the  same  time  encouraging  everyone 
to  contribute  his  best,  in  the  hope  of  further  recognition. 
This  may  be  a stepping  nearer  to  the  field  of  industrial 
psychology  and.  the  question  of  incentives  to  employees 
than  is  deliberately  intended,  but  it  is  definitely 
something  the  Personnel  Department  should  recognize. 

Wages  alone  are  not  the  only  incentive  in  getting 
employees  to  use  their  mental  and  physical  abilities 
to  greater  advantage. 

Most  authorities  in  discussing  merit  ratings  con- 
sider them  as  a basis  for  one  of  the  following  actions: 

1.  Increases 

2.  Promotions 

3.  Transfers 

4.  Lay-offs 

but  this  is  an  abuse  of  a valuable  tool  which  can  do 
far  more  than  be  used  in  those  four  cases  only.  If 
merit  ratings  are  used  intelligently  and  have  been 
made  out  with  care  and  consideration,  the  value  they 
have  as  a morale  builder  will  be  clearly  understood. 

Their  use  periodically  to  tell  the  individual  employee 
just  how  he  stands  in  the  organization  and.  to  help  him 
adjust  himself,  may  be  far  more  important  to  him  than 
the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  used  only  for  the  reasons 
given  above. 


- 
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CHAPTER  II 


JOB  EVALUATION 
SECTION  I— EXPLANATION 

In  his  book  "Understanding  Labor"  by  Bernard  H. 

Fitzpatrick,  an  example  is  given  of  the  resentment  of 

employees  of  changes  in  schedules  that  were  forced 

upon  them  and  it  was  illustrated  quite  pointedly  that 

the  employees  did  not  object  to  their  scnedules  being 

changed  if  they  were  consulted  and  asked  to  assist  in 

the  revisement.  Fitzpatrick  gave  this  little  incident 

in  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  basis  of  all  sound 

labor  relations  is  a recognition  of  the  human  personality 

of  the  employee  and  the  employer,  "what  confirms  to  this 

norm  is  good,  from  the  practical  viewpoint;  what  traverse 

1 

the  dignity  of  the  human  being  is  bad". 

In  support  of  Fitzpatrick 1 s thesis  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  human  personality  is  the  basis  of  labor 
relations,  it  is  but  one  step  more  to  discover  that  the 
two  foremost  purposes  of  wage  administration  are: 

1,  Fair  treatment  of  every  employee  with  regard 
to  his  compensation  and, 

2 

2.  a control  of  costs. 

1.  Bernard  H.  Fitzpatrick,  "Understanding  Labor", 

McG-raw  Hill  Book  Company,  1945,  p.  4. 

2*  Benge,  Burk  & Hay,  "Manual  of  Job  Evaluation", 

Harper  & Bros.,  1941,  p.  4. 
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In  order  to  do  a thorough  job  of  treating  fairly 
every  employee,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  every  job 
is  and  what  it  expects  of  the  employee. 

From  a practical  cost  standpoint,  this  is  important 
alone  as  a means  of  controlling  a very  large  part  of 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  or  operating. 

Job  evaluation  is  a means  of  determining  the 
relative  worth  of  a given  type  of  work  by  analyzing  and 
weighing  the  elements  which  make  up  the  job.  Job  eval- 
uation is  an  attempt  to  use  factual  data  to  arrive  at 
a proper  value  for  a specific  operation.  Through 
analysis,  the  aim  is  to  correct  inconsistencies  in  the 
setting  of  real  rates  and  salaries  and  to  place  them  on 
a systematic  basis  so  that  the  organization  will  have 
definite  guides  in  aligning  its  rates  with  those  paid 
by  other  companies  in  obtaining  labor  in  the  same  labor 

market.  The  analysis  of  the  job  is  comprised  of  three 
5 

elements,  "description  of  the  nature  of  the  job, 
appraisal  of  its  relative  importance  and  difficulties 
and  setting  for  the  job  an  appropriate  rate  or  rate  range" 
The  entire  importance  of  an  analysis  of  a job,  is  there- 
fore, on  the  v ork  performed  and  in  the  individual  to 
whom  the  work  is  assigned.  Such  job  analyses  can  be 

3.  Balderston,  G.  Canby,  "Wage  Setting  Based  on  Job 
.Analysis  and  Evaluation",  New  York,  1940,  p.  4. 
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applied  for  rate  determination  to  hourly  as  well  as 
salary  groups  up  to  a certain  supervisory  level.  The 
method  of  determining  executive  salaries  is  a different 
procedure . 

One  of  the  values  of  job  analysis  is  that  the 
description  of  the  job  gives  the  employment  manager  ex- 
cellent specifications  for  hiring  new  employees  as 
well  as  aiding  in  the  transfer  of  employees  in  the 
company  for  those  who  can  fill  the  reouirements  of  the 
job.  It  furthermore  outlines  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  job  in  keeping  with  likely  promot- 
ional steps  that  can  be  made  for  competent  employees. 

Job  analysis  should  be  considered  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  one  step  in  modern  personnel  adminis- 
tration. Such  a factor  as  skill  and  technic ue,  or 
responsibility  involved,  cannot  easily  be  measured 
precisely.  Therefore,  job  analysis  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a precise  method  of  measurement.  The  purposes 
of  a job  evaluation  program  may  also  include  the  estab- 
lishing of  a necessary  training  program  not  only  to 
acauaint  supervision  with  the  various  jobs  in  the 
organization,  but  also  to  educate  the  employees  in  a 
better  understanding  for  them  of  the  work  available 
for  them  and  the  particular  way  to  higher  rated  jobs. 

In  the  job  evaluation  form  used  b?^  Sylvania  Electric 


‘ 


4 

Products  which  is  discussed  v, ith  the  employee,  tnere 

is  a section  entitled  "Possible  Promotion"  and  gives 

to  the  employee  the  possible  steps  he  may  take  from 

this  particular  job  which  he  is  now  doing  to  a job 

of  higher  rate  and  skill.  In  the  Federal  Government 
5 

form  2991  used  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
entitled  "Job  Analysis  Schedule"  there  is  a section 
entitled  "Relation  to  other  Jobs"  in  which  is  listed 
the  jobs  from  which  an  employee  can  be  promoted  from 
his  job  to  higher  jobs  to  which  he  can  aspire  if  he 
satisfactorily  fills  his  present  job.  Thus  a definite 
and  clearly  presented  outline  is  offered  each  employee 
concerning  his  present  station  in  the  company. 

Many  organizations  which  do  not  possess  unions 
find  a job  evaluation  program  valuable  to  them  solely 
for  its  assistance  to  a successful  time  and  motion 
stud^  program  which  will  materially  improve  manufactur- 
ing operations.  In  this  respect,  it  is  possible  to 
understand  thoroughly  every  job  which  possibly  has  not 
been  placed  under  a time  study  program,  bu.t  which  when 
fully  revealed  through  the  exhaustive  analysis  made  on 

4.  Job  Evaluation  Form  S-115,  Sylvania  Electric  Pro- 
ducts Incorporated,  Salem  Lamp  Plant,  1944,  p.  108. 

5.  Job  Analysis  Schedule,  United  States  Employment 
Service,  Revised  Form,  1945. 
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an  eva] nation  form  can  have  applied  to  it  some  type  of 
a wage  incentive  plan.  Job  rating  in  itself  shonld  not 
be  confused  as  establishing  rates,  for  this  goes  beyond 
a time  and  motion  study  department’s  scope,  especially 
in  organizations  where  there  is  proper  and  alert  union 
representation.  Job  rating  sets  up  the  relationships 

between  jobs  so  that  the  proper  management  or  union 

6 

representatives  may  base  their  wage  differentials  arranging 
all  positions  into  a series  of  grades  in  accordance  with 
their  relative  difficulties,  responsibilities  and  work- 
ing conditions.  To  approach  the  theory  of  job  rating 
solely  from  the  angle  of  rate  payment  is  to  approach  it 
at  the  incorrect  end  for  job  rating  should  emerge  from 
the  time  study  and  wage  incentive  engineers  as  a des- 
criptive analysis  and  should  then  be  applied  to  wage 
payments . 

In  an  industrial  area  that  is  employing  a job 
evaluation  program  in  its  various  plants  and  is  using 
this  information  among  themselves  to  get  an  accurate 
standardization  of  job  reouirements , the  plants  are 
very  likely  to  take  progressive  action  in  properly 
setting  wage  levels  for  similar  types  of  work.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  within  the  same  general  area 

6.  Benge,  Burk  & Hay,  ’’Manual  of  Job  Evaluation”, 

Harper  & Bros.,  1941,  p.  4. 
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variations  in  v;ages  between  jobs  that  are  essentially 

7 

the  same  have  varied  as  much  as  from  50%  to  75%. 

I nave  found  in  one  medium- sized  company  of  about  15,000 
8 

employees  job  wage  differentials  ranging  up  to  12%. 

This  does  not  apply  to  cost-of-living  differentials 
which  are  expressly  permitted  in  this  organization 
in  its  plants  which  are  located  in  a large  metropolitan 
area  and  for  which  they  permit  approximately  a £0% 
increase  in  their  normal  job  rates. 

Rate  structures  will  always  be  subject  to  change, 
particularly  since  they  are  vulnerable  and  because  of 
union  action  an  organization  may  find  it  necessary 
to  revise  rate  structures  that  are  not  in  keeping  with 
wage  descriptions,  particularly  with  decentralized 
corporations  whose  plants  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  This  ma;f  be  due  to  management’s  sincere  effort 
to  keep  a plant  operating  regardless  of  discrepancies  in 
the  rate  structure.  By  and  large,  an  organization  seeks 
to  have  a uniform  rate  structure,  company- wide , in  its 
efforts  to  avoid  discrimination  for  or  against  any 
particular  area,  but  union  pressure  can  force  this  policy 
to  be  altered.  A company  that  has  suddenly  become  par- 

7.  Rogers,  H.  Barrett,  "What  is  your  Job  Worth? ” , 
Proceedings  of  the  ..age  Conference,  Industrial 
Management  Society,  1939,  p.  13. 

8.  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Incorporated,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  Plants,  1944. 
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tially  unionized  may  find  it  necessary  to  increase  wages 
in  its  unionized  plants  in  order  to  keep  operating.  The 
union  contract  may  call  for  a different  wage  scale  than 
that  which  is  in  the  other  plants. 

SECTION  II— JOB  EVALUATION  FACTORS 

Just  as  it  is  difficult,  and  likely  to  be  in  some 
cases  impossible,  for  a business  executive  to  solve  a 
large  and  complex  problem  as  a whole,  so  also  do  job 
evaluation  engineers  find  it  necessary  to  break  down 
individual  jobs  into  what  is  commonly  called  ‘'com- 
ponents11 and  by  studying  each  component  obtain  satis- 
factory results  in  a step  by  step  procedure.  As  each 
is  successfully  developed,  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
whole  problem  emerge  into  the  light.  In  many  of  the 
new  types  of  industries  which  have  developed  recently, 
such  as  plastics,  high-speed  die  cutting,  electronics 
and  prefabrication,  many  new  and  unfamiliar  types  of 
work  have  arisen.  An  engineer  would  need  an  extremely 
wide  background  and  experience  in  order  to  measure 
various  jobs  and  evaluate  them  properly  if  he  was  to 
approach  it  from  an  angle  other  than  that  of  minute 
job  components.  In  each  job  it  is  necessary,  after  the 
factors  and  their  relative  weights  have  been  determined, 
to  find  out  how  much  of  each  factor  is  contained  therein. 
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I should  like  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  following  ten 
factors  in  an  approach  to  a job  evaluation  program, 
‘these  ten  factors  are  a synthesis  of  the  job  evaluation 
plans  now  in  use  at  the  General  Electric  Company,  ' est- 
inghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Company  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company. 

1.  BASE  FACTOR 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY 

(a)  Safety  of  Others 

(b)  Supervision  of  Others 

(c)  Cost  of  Error 

(d)  Care  of  Equipment 

3.  SKILL,  ACCURACY,  DEXTERITY 

4.  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

5.  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

6.  MENTAL  ACTIVITY 

(a)  Effort 

(b)  Concentration 

7.  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

(a)  Hazard 

( b ) Surroundings 

(c)  Connected  Expense 

8.  PHYSICAL  REQUIRE]  ENTS 

(a)  Effort 

(b)  Eye  Strain 


. 


. 


. 
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fatigue 


io,  job  Factor 
1.  BASE  FACTOR 

The  base  factor  is  a fixed  number  of  points  allowed 
to  each  job  regardless  of  value,  and  that  allowance  is 
made  because  of  certain  fixed  attributes  common  to  all 


such 

as : 

(a) 

The  employee's  acceptance 
and  regulations. 

of  company  rules 

(b) 

Good  health,  and  physical 
the  job. 

fitness  tc  do 

(c) 

Vyillingness  to  coordinate 
to  be  a team  member. 

with  other  jobs. 

(d) 

Vyillingness  to  work  scheduled  working 
hours  and  to  be  present  at  all  times  dur- 
ing these  hours. 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY 

Responsibility  is  the  obligation  or  liability 
of  a job  as  outlined  by  management  or  as  suggested  by 
the  nature  of  the  job.  Such  factors  as 

(A)  injury 

(B)  directing  the  performance  of  other  jobs 

(C)  reducing  or  preventing  the  waste  or 
spoilage  of  a product 

(D)  eliminating  wear  to  company  equipment 
would  all  come  under  this  factor.  The  four  sub- factors 
of  these  would  be,  therefore: 

2A.  Safety  of  others,  this  is  the  exercise  of 
care  to  reduce  and  eliminate  injury  to  fellow  employees 


. 

. 


. 


. 
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and  concerns  itself  with  accidents  only  that  can  be  att- 
ributed to  negligence  on  this  particular  job.  Any 
accident  that  is  not  due  to  negligence  of  the  worker 
should  not  be  considered,  and  valuable  supporting  data 
for  this  factor  may  be  found  in  studying  an  employee’s 
safety  record. 

2B.  Supervision  of  others  is  the  responsibility 
for  planning  and  directing  the  ' ork  of  other  jobs. 

This  factor  is  not  to  be  confused  with  cooperation, 
as  jobs  that  require  cooperation  between  employees  in 
order  to  be  completed  frequently  do  not  involve  super- 
vision, but  the  points  here  are  the  type  of  super- 
vision needed,  and  number  and  kind  of  jobs  to  be 
supervised,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  to  be  worked 
on. 

2G.  COS+-  of  error  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  product  and  other  materials, 
and  involves  the  kind  of  work  being  done,  the  amount 
of  attention  required  to  prevent  damage,  and  the  likely 
value  of  an  error.  Here  is  a situation  where  negli- 
gence can  be  costly. 

2D.  Care  of  equipment  is  the  responsibility  for 
prevention  of  damage  to  tools  and  equipment  and  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  attention  required  to  avoid 
damage,  the  possible  number  of  people  who  would  be 
delayed  bv  damage,  the  time  required  to  repair  the 


. 
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equipment,  and  the  cost  of  such  repair.  This  factor 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  cost  of  reproducing 
spoiled  material  which  came  under  sub-factor  2C,  cost 
of  error. 

3.  SKILI,  ACCURACY  AND  DEXTERITY 

We  are  concerned  here  with  mental  and  manual 
skills,  the  accuracy  in  performing  the  job,  and  the 
dexterity  in  coordination  of  the  senses.  In  mental 
skill  we  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  judgment  in 
planning  and  doing  the  work,  such  as  a research  engineer 
or  a physicist  would  have  to  use  in  a laboratory.  Manual 
skill  is  idle  ability  to  use  the  particular  hand  tools  and 
instruments  reouired  to  do  the  job  which  in  the  case  of 
a glass  blower  or  other  highly  skilled  trades  can  be 
exceedingly  delicate  and  costly. 

4.  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Practical  knowledge  can  be  boiled  down  to  useful 
information  an  individual  might  possess  from  his  back- 
ground or  formal  education  combined  with  hard  and 
possibly  his  slowly  acquired  experience.  It  is  not, 
however,  a factor  that  is  based  entirely  on  edticational 
qualifications,  as,  for  instance,  a sea  captain  might 
have  vast  practical  knowledge  of  ship  operation  based 
on  his  many  years  at  sea  and  the  handling  of  ship 
personnel,  but  his  formal  education  could  be  quite 


limited 
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5.  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 


Experience  and  training  are  the  development  of 
knowledge,  skill  and  technique.  Experience  is  the 
practical  preparation  required  and  includes  essential 
experience  developed  in  previous  positions.  Training 
comes  from  learning  the  duties,  methods,  incentives, 
and  results  for  a particular  job.  Here  in  this  factor  we 
are  concerned  with  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  ac- 
quire sufficient  experience  and  to  be  capable  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  job.  In  Kirby's 
article  “A  Job  Evaluation  Plan  That  Works"  he  dis- 
cusses the  use  of  psychological  tests  when  assigning 

weights  for  his  factor  entitled  "Educational  and  Formal 

9 

Training  Requirements 11 . Psychological  measuring  devices 
are  not  perfect,  but  trained  persons  can  obtain  more 
dependable  information  from  the  more  valid  and  reliable 
instruments  now  available  than  is  possible  from  purely 
subjective  evaluation  of  data. 

6.  MENTAL  ACTIVITY 

Mental  activity  is  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties 
and  can  be  divided  into  two  specific  types  of  activity. 
The  first  involves  thinking,  such  as  mental  skill  and 
kno[  ledge  to  arrive  at  decisions  and  exercise  judgment. 

9.  Kirby,  William  J.,  "a  Job  Evaluation  Plan  That  Works" 
Personnel,  aMA,  May,  1944,  p.  350. 
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The  second  is  the  mental  coordination  required  to  control 
physical  movements  and  to  coordinate  the  thinking  pro- 
cesses that  can  be  shown  in  such  work  as  hand  engraving 
or  experimental  machine  work, 

6A,  Mental  effort.  Mental  effort  is  using  the 
factor  of  judgment,  employing  to  the  fullest  the  use 
of  mental  skill  and  knowledge  based  on  the  type  of 
work,  and  the  complexity  of  the  details,  the  speed  to 
which  the  thinking  must  take  place,  and  the  amount 
of  the  working  day  when  such  thinking  is  required. 

6B.  Concentration,  Concentration  is  attention 
and  reauires  using  the  mind  to  control  physical  action 
and  to  discipline  mental  processes.  Here  again  must 
be  considered  the  acciiracy  of  the  physical  actions 
and  complexity  required  of  the  thought  processes, 
the  degree  of  concentration,  and  the  amount  of  the 
working  day  in  which  such  concentration  must  be  applied. 
7.  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Working  conditions  can  be  subdivided  into  three 
factors.  The  first  is  hazard. 

7A.  Hazard  is  potential  injury  to  which  the  worker 
on  the  job  is  exposed,  and  in  this  particular  case  a 
safety  record  may  or  may  not  be  helpful  in  that  a worker 
could  have  an  excellent  safety  record  but  the  possibility 
of  injuries  may  always  be  with  him,  as  in  the  case  of 
steeple- jacks  or  firemen. 
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7B.  Surroundings . Surroundings  is  the  v ork  area 
environment  and  includes  temperature,  cleanliness, 
atmosphere,  and  noise.  It  is  very  likely  the  policy 
of  every  company  to  make  a job  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
but  some  jobs  can’t  help  being  poorly  located,  such  as 
plumbing  repair  work  or  the  mining  of  coal  or  foundry 
work. 

••  7C.  Connected  Expense.  Connected  expense  is 
expense  to  the  worker  in  fulfillment  of  his  job  which 
is  more  than  that  recuired  of  other  workers.  In  some 
types  of  work,  such  as  experimental  machinists  or  tool 
makers,  the  workers  are  expected  to  own  their  own 
tools  and  some  types  of  work  require  special  clothing 
to  be  worn  which  causes  extra  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  employee. 

8.  PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

8A.  Physical  Effort.  Physical  effort  is  muscular 
activity.  It  is  the  use  of  the  body  in  performance  of 
a job  and  can  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  type 

of  work,  the  speed  of  the  work  of  the  physical  motions 
involved,  and  the  percentage  of  the  working  day  where 
such  effort  is  required.  A good  example  in  this  case 
would  be  that  of  a lumber  jack  or  a ditch  digger  as 
compared  with  the  very  minimum  physical  efforts  recuired 
of  an  elevator  operator  in  a modern  office  building. 

8B.  Eye  Strain.  Eye  strain  is  visual  activity. 
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The  use  of  the  eyes  in  the  daily  performance  of  the 
job  should  be  considered,  such  as  the  type  of  effort 
required,  the  size  of  the  work  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  employee  is  expected  to  do  his  work,  the 
speed  with  which  he  must  use  his  eyes,  and  the  amount 
of  time  each  day  such  visual  effort  is  necessary. 

9.  FATIGUE 

Fatigue  is  physical  and  mental  tiredness  that 
should  be  expected  in  the  performance  of  daily  work 
and  depends  on  factors  previously  mentioned,  such 
as  mental  effort,  eye  strain,  physical  effort,  con- 
centration reouired,  and  environment  or  surroundings. 

10.  JOB  FACTOR 

Job  factor  is  a particularly  peculiar  alio.. ance 
in  that  it  is  added  on  because  of  the  increased  dif- 
ficulty imposed  when  a number  of  factors  are  combined. 

This  particular  factor  is  given  an  increased  rating  as 
the  total  of  the  point  allowances  gro w for  the  other 
factors  in  the  evaluation  program.  An  illustration 
of  this  particular  factor  in  action  may  be  in  that  of 
a research  engineer  who  has  a number  of  degrees  to  his 
credit  and  has  received  various  assignments,  each  of 
which  has  been  increasingly  difficult  and  he  is  expected 
to  utilize  all  his  oast  knowledge  each  time  he  is  assigned 
a new  problem. 
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SUMMARY: 

I do  not  agree  with  a later  section  of  Kirby’s  paper 
when  he  warns  on  the  use  of  tests  by  saying  that 

"most  psychologists,  wh o have  undergone  the  usual 
psychological  training  offered  by  most  colleges, 
are  not  qualified  for  vocational  test  interpretation 
and  evaluation11 . ^ 

Such  excellent  strides  have  been  made  in  vocational  test 
data  that  I do  not  believe  this  opinion  is  wholly  warranted. 
I do  feel,  however,  that  the  use  of  such  tests  should  be 
considered  only  as  a tool  towards  securing  an  end. 

Point  rating  plans  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
differences  in  details  between  systems  will  be  common 
but  that  points  given  to  particular  factors  in  evaluating 
different  jobs  will  yield  a total  point  value  which  will 
indicate  relative  significance  of  the  jobs  b^ing  rated. 

The  validity  of  the  Point  Rating  plans  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  points  assigned  to  the  individual  characteristics 
which  are  determined  as  a requirement  of  the  job.  An 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  demands  exacting 
job  analyses  and  job  descriptions  in  keeping  with  the 
scientific  or  mathematical  method  of  evaluation. 

In  the  list  of  factors  which  I recommend  using 
in  a job  evaluation  program  I have  exceeded  the  number 
commonly  used  by  several  of  our  large  corporations,  such 

10.  Kirby,  William  J. , "A  Job  Evaluation  Plan  That  Vorks", 

Personnel,  AMA,  May,  1944,  p.  550. 
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11 

as  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  uses  six,  and 

12 

We  stimuli  ouse  Company  which  uses  nine.  This  is  an 

arbitrary  figure  subject  to  change  at  will,  as  evidenced 

by  the  authority  Eugene  J.  Benge  who  says,  “The  number 

of  factors  on  which  job  judgment  should  be  based  should 

13 

not  exceed  seven",  and  then  in  his  later  book  lists 
only  five,  as  follows: 

Critical  Factors 


1.  mental  requirements 

2.  skill  requirements 

3.  physical  requirements 

4.  responsibility 

14 

5.  working  conditions 

The  other  general  type  of  rating  is  known  as  the 
Ranking  or  Grading  System  which  consists  of  ranking 
every  job  wit.  in  the  plant  according  to  its  requirements 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult.  This  system 
also  requires  accurate  job  analyses  and  job  descriptions 
in  its  preparatory  stages.  The  primary  advantage  of 


11#  General  Electric  Company,  Job  Evaluation  Department, 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

12.  Westinghouse  Electric  & Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering. 

13.  Benge,  Eugene  J.,  Occupational  Rating  Plan,  Industrial 
Management  Society,  1937,  p.  2. 

14.  Benge,  Burke  & Hay,  "Manual  of  Job  Evaluation", 

Harper  Brothers,  1941,  p.  99. 
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this  system  is  its  simplicity  and  its  understandableness 
by  the  worker  and  first  line  supervision  such  as  assistant 
foremen.  It  does  not  have  complexity  or  the  mathematical 
mechanics  that  the  point  system  has  and  therefore  does 
not  seem  as  confusing  to  a new  employee.  It  also  is  an 
easier  system  to  install  than  the  point  system  and  accord- 
ingly may  be  of  less  cost  to  the  company  which  sponsors 
it.  However,  these  advantages  are  offset  somewhat 
because  the  system  does  not  differentiate  closely  in 
the  width  between  one  job  and  the  next  job  so  that  wage* 
differences  may  arise  readily.  There  is  also  a tendency 
for  rankings  to  be  made  without  close  attention  being 
given  to  the  factors  which  cause  the  jobs  to  be  different 
which  leads  to  another  criticism  that  it  is  "relatively 

easv  to  compare  similar  jobs,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

15 

compare  unlike  jobs".  Kimberly  Clark  has  used  a 

ranking  svstem  with  considerable  success,  although  thev 

16 

have  recently  been  meeting  with  union  opposition. 

To  start  in  a plant  and  evaluate  every  job  care- 
fully is  at  the  outset  a sizeable  program,  but  when  once 

15.  Scott,  Clothier,  Mathewson  and  Spriegel,  Personnel 
Management,  Third  Edition,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company, 
1941,  page  242. 

16.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Manufacturers  of  Paper 
and  Cellulose  Products,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  letter 
written  by  J.  C.  Simonich,  Acting  Director,  Industrial 
Relations  Department. 
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completed  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  in  proper  condition 
and  can  have  tremendous  value  in  aiding  the  time  and 
motion  study  departments,  the  personnel  department,  top 
management,  and  the  union  stewards  in  keeping  the  wheels 
of  work  in  motion. 

This  information  is  not  confidential  information 
hut  should  be  used  to  acauaint  workers  with  the  relative 
merits  of  various  jobs  and  keep  the  lines  open  for  pro- 
motions and  transfers  within  the  company.  It  may  be 
posted  publicly  or  kept  in  an  accessible  place  for 
employee  reference. 
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. MERIT  RATING  REPORT 

I Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 

\ Name 

# 

: No* Job  Class Tot.Pts. 

* 

I Dept,  Job  Name  

This  space  reserved  for  machine  entry 

of  employee  name,,  or  other  informa-  Rated  by__ Date 

tion. 

Approved  by  Date 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE? 

CJ  O 

o n 

cj  a 

CJ  O 

Quality  of  Work 
This  factor  rates 
the  employee’s  per- 
formance in  meeting 
established  quality 
standards . 

Consistently 
does  an  excel- 
lent job.  Re- 
jects and  errors 
are  very  rare . 

Usually  does  a 
good  job.  Sel- 
dom makes 
errors. 

Work  usually 
passable.  Some- 
times must  be 
told  to  do  a 
better  job. 

Work  only  gets 
by.  Often 
makes  mis- 
takes. 

Quantity  of  Work 
This  factor  rates 
the  employee’s  out- 
put of  satisfac- 
tory work. 

D CJ 

Is  slow.  Output 
frequently  be- 
low required 
amount. 

O CJ 

Turns  out  re- 
quired amount 
of  work  but 
seldom  more. 

a cj 

Usually  does 
more  than  is 
expected.  Is 
fast. 

D CJ 

Output  unusual- 
ly high.  Is 
exceptionally 
fast. 

Housekeeping  and 

CJ  D 

Outstanding  and 
continuous 
orderliness  and 
observance  of 
safety  habits. 

LJ  LJ 

Usually  shows 
very  good  ob- 
servance of 
orderliness  & 
safety  habits. 

CJ  O 

Requires  oc- 
casional 
prompting. 

CJ  D 

Frequent  check 
necessary  to 
maintain  or- 
derliness & 
safety. 

Safety 

Rates  orderliness 
of  work  area,  ef- 
fective applica- 
tion of  house- 
keeping and  safety 
rules. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

o cj 

Is  slow  to 
learn.  Re- 
quires repeat- 
ed instruc- 
tions. Has 
great  diffi- 
culty in  ad- 
justing self 
to  conditions. 

D CJ 

Routine  worker. 
Requires  de- 
tailed instruc- 
tions on  new 
duties  and 
methods. 

O CJ 

Adjusts  self 
to  new  con- 
iitions  with 
Little  diffi- 
culty. Grasps 
new  type  work 
if  given 
Little  time . 

O CJ 

Learns  new 
duties  and 
meets  changed 
conditions 
very  quickly 
and  easily. 

Adaptability 
This  factor  rates 
employee’s  ability 
to  meet  changed 
conditions  and  the 
ease  with  which 
new  duties  are 
learned . 

Job  Knowledge 

This  factor  rates 
how  well  the  em- 
ployee knows  the 
job. 

cj  a 

Expert  on  job. 
Makes  most  of 
knowledge  and 
experience.  Al- 
most never  re- 
quires instruc- 
tion. 

CJ  D 

Is  well  inform- 
ed on  job  and 
related  work. 
Rarely  needs 
instruction* 

CJ  D 

Cnows  job 
fairly  well. 
Requires 
lormal  super- 
vision & 
Instruction. 

cj  a 

Knowledge  of 
job  is  limited. 
Requires  close 
supervision. 

CAN  YOU  RELY  ON 
EMPLOYEE? 

U £7 

a ej- 

O EJ 

O EJ 

Dependability 
This  factor  rates 
your  confidence 
in  the  employee 
.to  carry  out  all 
instructions  con- 
scientiously. 

Requires  fre- 
quent follow  up, 
even  on  routine 
duties. 

Generally  fol- 
low instruc- 
tions but  oc- 
casionally 
needs  follow- 
ing up. 

Follows  in- 
structions 
and  does 
what  is  ex- 
pected to 
be  done  with 
little  fol- 
low-up • 

When  employee 
is  given  a job 
to  do,  have  you 
the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  he 
will  get  done 
what  you  want 
when  you  want 
it? 

Cooperation 

This  factor  rates 
the  employee’s 
openmindedness , 
and  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate. 

EJ  D 

Is  exception- 
ally good  team 
worker • Invari- 
ably goes  out 
of  the  way  to 
cooperate . 

ej  n 

Meets  others 
half  way  and 
goes  out  of 
the  way  to 
cooperate. 

ej  n 

Usually  co- 
operates but 
with  occa- 
sional re- 
luctance. 

ej  a 

Cooperates  only 
when  necessary. 
Rather  hard  to 
get  along  with. 

Application  to  Work 

£7  D 

Always  on  the 
job . Very 
industrious. 

ej  a 

Generally  on 
the  job  and  on 
time.  Good  ap- 
plication. 

EJ  O 

Occasional 
tardiness. 
Absent  more 
than  normal 
or  loses  time 
on  job. 

EJ  EJ 

Attention  to 
job,  or  at- 
tendance poor. 

Rates  promptness, 
attendance,  and  at- 
tention to  the 
needs  of  the  job. 

COMMENTS : 

1.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  employee  performing  the  task  best  suited  to  his 
ability?  If  not,  what  sort  of  work  do  you  recommend? 


2.  What  are  his  especially  desirable  good  traits? 


3.  Along  what  lines  do  you  feel  that  improvement  could  be  made? 


4.  Is  employee  doing  anything  to  improve  himself? 


5.  Write  here  any  additional  comments,  good  or  bad,  which  you  feel  have  not 
been  covered? 


6.  Length  of  Continuous  Service 


DATES  1 COMMENTS 


CHAPTER  III 


VALUES  OF  MERIT  RATING 

If  you  should  ask  an  employee  of  a company  that 
has  a merit  rating  program  in  effect,  what  are  the 
values  of  such  a program,  he  is  very  likely  to  say  it  is 
a good  periodic  check-up.  If,  however,  you  should  ask 
him  what  he  dislikes  about  the  program,  he  probably  will 
freely  tell  you  of  its  shortcomings,  omitting  nothing. 
This  is  because  an  employee  just  instinctively  seems 
to  look  at  the  various  personnel  practices  in  use  with 
skepticism  and  misgivings,  half  fearful  of  what  may 
happen  to  him  or  his  job  because  of  these  practices, 
and  yet  hopeful  that  he  will  be  benefited  by  their  good 
intentions. 

Merit  rating  has  a distinct  value  as  a tool  use- 
ful in  the  rating  of  employees,  systematically  and  un- 
emotionally. It  is  an  improvement  on  the  practice, 
long  in  use,  of  rating  employees  haphazardly  or  when 
called  for  unexpectedly,  possibly  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. Such  a situation  might  occur  when  an  un- 
expected opening  arises  and  the  general  foreman  calls 
on  the  shop  foreman  to  give  him  the  name  of  a man  best 
suited  for  this  new  job.  Under  the  pressure  of  giving 
a name  quickly,  the  shop  foreman  may  easilv  be  influenced 
by  some  recent  action  on  the  part  of  one  employee  and 
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discount  the  long  experience  of  other  employees  who  have 
been  consistently  doing  their  work  well  and  are  expectant 
of  promotion.  In  fairness  to  employees  for  consideration 
at  a time  when  opportunities  may  appear  suddenly,  some 
measure  should  be  used  with  which  they  are  familiar  and 
is  easily  interpreted  in  giving  them  consideration  for 
advancement. 

Rating  is  not  new,  but  very  old  and  much  abused. 

It  has  always  been  done  by  supervisors,  but  with  a very 

wide  range  of  success  and  thoroughness.  Benjamin 

1 

Franklin  in  his  autobiography  laid  stress  on  a plan 
of  self-education  by  a rating  sheet  to  guide  his  efforts 

to 

improve 
check,  and. 

compare  his  progress. 

Franklin  got  his  idea  from  Pythagoras,  the  Greek  philos- 
ooher  who  was  born  in  B.G.  582  and  died  in  507,  2213 
years  before  Franklin  was  born  in  1706. 

Every  foreman  feels  that  he  is  prepared  to  render 
an  opinion,  whenever  asked  by  his  superior,  on  any  man 
under  his  control,  and  the  appraisal  that  he  gives  is 
just  and  correct,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
factors  the  man  should  be  judged  by,  and  extending  over 

1.  Franklin,  Benjamin,  “Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin", 
Chapter  VI,  Moral  Schemes  and  Rules,  p.  137, 

New  York,  James  C.  Derby,  119  Nassau  St.,  1855 
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the  entire  period  of  time  the  man  has  been  in  his  employ. 

If  such  an  opinion  is  drawn  out  of  the  memory  of  the  fore- 
man at  a moment's  notice,  it  would  be  remarkable  and  ideal. 
Men  do  not  have  the  capabilities,  however,  to  permit  them 
to  rely  entirely  on  their  memory  and  be  able  to  do  an 
honest  and  accurate  appraisal.  This  technicue  is  an 
attempt  to  improve  an  age-old  custom,  that  has  outgrown 
the  period  when  an  employer  had  only  a small  number  of 
employees,  and  knew  them  all  well.  Merit  rating  makes 
a deliberate  attempt  to  present  to  supervisors  concrete 
and  substantial  evidence  of  the  record  of  an  employee 
over  a period  of  time,  and  the  data  thus  available  are 
known  to  both  the  foreman  and  emnloyee  so  that  there  is 
no  indecision  on  the  employee’s  part  as  to  where  he 
"stands”  in  the  mind  of  his  foreman.  Thus,  of  an  em- 
ployee has  received  a favorable  rating  over  a period  of 
time,  he  can  naturally  expect  to  be  considered  for  pro- 
motion, and  if  his  record  has  not  been  good,  he  can  ex- 
pect little  consideration  when  an  opening  does  occur. 

The  following  values  are  discussed  separately: 

1.  UNIFORM  METHOD  OF  EXPRESSING  OPINION 

2»  IMPROVES  JOB  PERFORMANCE 

3.  PREVENTS  GRIEVANCES 

4.  DEVELOPS  SUPERVISORS 

5.  GAUGE  OF  EMPLOYEES ' PROGRESS 

6.  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  AID 


,• 


. 


.. 
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7.  AID  IN  PLACEMENT  AND  TRANSFER 

8.  PREVENTS  A "FORGOTTEN  MAN" 

9.  STIMULATES  MORALE 

10.  DISCOVERS  AND  PROMOTES  TALENT 

11.  AIDS  PROPER  SELECTION  OF  NEW  EMPLOYEES 

12.  CREATES  GREATER  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  THROUGH 

THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  SELECTION, 
DEVELOPMENT,  RATING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 
EXERT  ON  COMPANY  STABILITY 

13.  ASSISTS  IN  USE  OF  PERSONNEL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 
AS  VALIDATION  DaTA 

1.  A UNIFORM  METHOD  OF  EXPRESSING  OPINIONS 

Whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  it  is  true  that 
men  are  constantly  observing  one  another,  and  building 
up  estimates,  cumulatively,  sc  that  when  they  are  asked 
for  an  opinion  they  have  something  to  say.  The  danger 
here  is  that  all  too  frequently  we  use  generalities, 
which  unfortunately  can  mean  quite  different  opinions 
to  different  individuals.  If  I should  way,  "John  Doe 
is  a good  man"  to  my  superior,  he  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  I mean  by  a "good  man".  A good  man  in  my  eyes 
might  be  only  mediocre  in  the  eyes  of  my  superior,  who 
may  possibly  be  a very  severe  critic  of  his  fellow-men. 

Through  the  use  of  a merit  rating  form,  we  attempt 
to  judge  through  expressed  opinion,  certain  obvious 
personal  qualities,  which  do  not  easily  lend  themselves 
to  objective  measurement.  I am  thinking  of  qualities 
such  as  dependability,  wherein  we  consider  the  manner 


. 
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in  which  a man  applies  himself  to  his  work  and  if  he 
does  his  job  on  time  under  little  or  no  supervision; 
knowledge,  wherein  we  consider  how  much  understanding 
he  has  of  his  job  and  materials,  tools,  and  methods 
which  are  involved  in  his  work,  also  the  extent  of 
experience  and  training  he  has  had.  The  quality 
called  judgment  or  common  sense  is  extremely  important 
because  it  deals  with  an  employees'  decisions  when  he 
does  not  have  elaborate  instruc tions  and  he  has  to  make 
a decision  in  an  emergency  situation.  The  leadership 
and  supervisory  ability  of  a man  is  important  if  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  express  it,  for  he  may  well  be  a man 
destined  to  rise  in  the  organization,  and.  his  ability  to 
get  work  done  without  friction  is  extremely  important. 

A man’s  personality  is  a quality  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  especially  over  a period  of  time  and 
not  just  from  a first  impression.  An  employee’s  init- 
iative or  creativeness  is  a quality  that  should  be 
marked  and  evaluated,  as  men  with  original  thinking, 
who  show  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  do  work,  have 
a definite  talent  which  should  be  recognized.  The 
ability  of  an  individual  to  cooperate  is  important. 

His  attitude  toward  his  work,  his  company,  and  his 
associates  has  considerable  weight  in  evaluating  his 
worth  for  promotion. 

Objective  measurements  are  very  definite,  and 
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can  be  readily  produced  which  will  show  past  achieve- 
ments, such  as  a perfect  attendance  record  over  a five 
year  period,  or  an  outstandingly  good  productive  record 

or  excellent  Quality,  or  a safety  record  with  no  accid- 

2 

ents.  Every  organization  keeps  records  of  this  type 
in  its  files  v/hich  can  be  used  for  a comprehensive  rating 
at  any  time.  Unless  some  type  of  subjective  rating  has 
been  taken  in  the  past,  the  appraisal  of  the  employee 
might  well  be  one-sid.ed,  and  be  left  entirely  to  his 
present  supervisor,  who  may  be  only  recentlv  placed  on 
supervisory  level,  and  therefore,  be  entirely  inadequatel-’- 
prepared  to  comment  on  the  employee's  personal  character- 
istics . 

When  an  organization  has  been  for  some  time  system- 
atically rating  its  employees,  there  is  a definite  accum- 
ulation of  material  available  which  can  be  coordinated 
and  presented  as  an  over- all  appraisal  of  the  employee. 
Specific  analysis  such  as  this  is  what  is  desired,  for  it 
is  a definite  measure  applied  against  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  an  individual  over  a period  of  time. 

By  no  means  do  I assume  that  a merit  rating  form 
will  remain  unchanged  over  a period  of  time,  but  changes 
in  layout  or  methods  no  matter  how  great,  will  never 

2,  Sample  forms  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
of  effort  and  attendance. ( see  following  page) 
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alter  the  opinion  of  the  rater  with  regard  to  personality 
or  industriousness , which  will  be  briefly  explained  on 
the  form,  and  allov'ance  made  for  checking  off  one  of 
five  opinions  of  the  individual’s  personality.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company's  merit  rating 
5 

form,  cooperation  ranged  from  “Goes  out  of  his  way  to 

assist  others",  to  "Won’t  or  can't  work  with  others". 

Now  the  Stetson  Report  only  gives  four  break-downs,  which 

roughly  could  be  termed  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor, 

whereas  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
4 

York  makes  a five-way  break-down  which  can  be  split 

up  even  more  precisely,  if  the  need  arises.  The  Kimberlv- 

5 

Clark  Employee  Check  List  is  intended  to  give  supervisors 
an  over-all  objective  picture  of  the  status  or  trend  in 
regard  to  caliber  of  an  employee  and  to  help  determine 
the  need  for  training  or  correcting  employees.  In  their 
analysis  they  use  nine  separate  distinctions  ranging  from 
"exceptionally  good"  down  to  "exceptionally  poor".  An 
interesting  point  in  the  Kimberly-Clark  Check  List  is 
the  attempt  made  by  the  company  to  determine  what  were 
important  comments  in  the  eyes  of  the  supervisors  and 
• 

3.  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Merit  Rating  Form,  1945 

4.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Employee  Rating 
Records,  p.  35,  Form  2,  1944 

5.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  Vvis.,  Employees 
Check  List,  1945 
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what  were  not  important.  They  presented  a list  of  237 
statements  to  the  supervisors  for  use  in  grading  em- 
ployees, and  the  supervisors  selected  88  of  them  as 
being  satisfactory  for  commenting  on  an  employee.  These 
statements  appeared  in  mixed  order,  favorable  statements 
being  mixed  with  unfavorable.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  when  comparing  scores  of  different  persons 
it  is  possible  for  a janitor  to  have  a higher  score 
than  an  executive,  and  that  would  mean  that  the  janitor 
is  a better  janitor  than  the  executive  is  an  executive. 

In  the  department  store  field,  the  Namm  Store  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  reviews  semi-annually  its  personnel 
of  approximately  1500  people  with  regard  to  each  indi- 
vidual’s ability,  his  production,  and  his  general  value 
to  his  department  in  the  company.  The  Namm  Store  supports 
the  rating  program  not  alone  because  it  has  assisted  in 

oromotions  and  transfers,  but  because  it  has  also  been 

6 

of  value  in  determining  wage  rates.  On  their  merit 
rating  form  they  use  a four-way  break-down  in  evaluating 
the  Qualities  such  as 

1.  job  skill 

2.  fashion  consciousness 

3.  originality 

4.  use  of  time 

5.  handling  of  merchandise 

6.  appearance. 


6.  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn!,  New  York,  1945 
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I do  not  think:  it  necessary  to  have  a seven  or 
eight-wav  break-down  as  a five-way  is  usually  suffic- 
ient when  the  reviewer  attempts  to  weight  certain  fact- 
ors. If  a rater  can’t  make  up  his  mind  in  appraising 
an  individual  by  placing  him  in  one  of  four  or  five 
categories,  I don’t  think  he  knows  the  person  well  en- 
ough, or  he  is  too  indecisive  and  can’t  make  up  his 
mind. 

The  most  important  point  here  is  that  the  rating 
forms  will,  by  and  large,  give  a uniform  answer  about 
a person’s  qualities,  for  if  two  raters  of  varying 
opinion  use  the  same  rating  form,  experience  has  shown 
that  they  will  agree  in  the  various  interpretations  on 
some  one  factor.  This,  of  course,  is  dependent  on  a 
suitable  explanation  being  provided  on  the  form,  and 
the  raters  being  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  information 
supplied. 

2.  IMPROVES  THE  PERFORMANCE 

' With  a steady,  periodic  evaluation  system  in  use, 
an  employee  is  more  conscious  of  his  development  writh  a 
company,  and  can  feel  the  need  for  constantly  measuring 
his  present  performance  with  his  past  peri'ormance.  Under 
present  wage  payment  plans,  it  is  customary  at  fixed  inter- 
vals to  grant  increases  to  employees.  Increasingly,  or- 
ganizations are  finding  it  expedient  and  reliable  to  re- 
view the  merit  rating  forms  before  passing  on  the  increases. 
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It  is  extremely  important  that  the  timing  of  merit  rating 
reviews  does  not  coincide  with  wage  increases  because  if 
they  are  always  done  at  the  same  time,  the  full  value  of 
a merit  rating  plan  will  not  be  achieved.  An  employee 
will  tnink  if  the  merit  rating  reviews  and  the  wage  in- 
creases occur  at  the  same  time  tnat  the  rating  review 
was  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  he  should  be  granted  an  increase,  whereas  the 
rating  review  has  more  to  do  than  just  to  pass  on  opinion 
on  a man’s  suitability  for  an  increase.  The  proper 
time  to  hold  a rating  review  is  at  least  three  to  six 
weeks  before  a wage  review,  and  by  '’-wage  review"  I mean 
the  action  of  a rate  committee  which  usually  consists 
of  the  individual's  immediate  superior,  the  personnel 
department  representative  and  a representative  of  top 
management.  I want  to  emphasize  that  I do  not  advocate 
timing  merit  rating  reviews  with  wage  increases,  because 
they  will  unfortunately  be  thought  of  as  going  together, 
and  this  should  not  be  so.  The  rating  form  is  only  an 
aid  to  the  consideration  that  should  be  given  on  in- 
creases. 

as  a person  gets  accustomed  to  the  routine  work 
of  his  job  and  the  newness  has  disappeared,  he  is  likely 
to  grow  careless  in  his  regard  to  this  new  position  and 
feel  that  it  is  his  job,  subject  to  good  behavior  and 
fulfilment  of  requirements.  He  loses  sight  of  his  ob- 
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jectives  and  unconsciously  his  ambition  becomes  clouded 
to  such  an  extent  tnat  he  may  in  time  grow  careless  and 
indifferent  about  his  work  and  suddenly  find  himself 
released  from  his  employment.  Through  periodic  eval- 
uation, he  would  be  apprised  of  his  failings  and  be  able 
to  correct  himself  in  sufficient  time. 

One  of  the  outstanding  personnel  practices  that 
will  come  out  of  Selective  Service  and  the  training  that 
millions  of  Americans  received  while  in  the  armed  Ser- 
vices, is  the  periodic  reviewing  of  servicemen  and  women 
regarding  their  elevation  to  a higher  rank.  This  does 
not  apnly  only  to  officer  personnel,  but  enlisted  ranks 
as  well,  and  many  thousands  of  people  have  been  educated 
to  feel  that  if  they  do  a good  job,  as  compared  with  the 
next  fellow,  that  is,  on  a man-to-man  basis,  they  are 
entitled  to  go  forward  in  rank  and  income.  I think  that  the 
method  in  which  the  Arrm  and  Navy  has  approached  promotions 
will  do  a great  deal  towards  influenging  the  thinking  of 
our  working  population  in  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  serviceman  has  become  accustomed  to  periodic  eval- 
uation and  has  seen  manv  of  hi^  associates  and  oossibly 
himself  go  forward  rapidl7T  because  of  preparedness  at  a 
time  of  expansion.  It  may  well,  have  been  nossibl  p that 
in  civilian  life,  due  to  the  discouraging  years  prior  to 
the  war,  from  1951  to  1938,  opportunities  were  quite 
limited,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  was  unable 
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to  advance  in  his  civilian  position  due  to  the  lack  of 
opportunities  in  his  company.  From  his  position  in  in- 
dustry which  might  have  been  discouragingly  weak  in 
potential  growth,  he  was  suddenly  taken  into  a rapidlv 
expending  army  or  Navy  which  was  begging  for  men  of 
growth  and  potentiality*  lost  servicemen  found  at 
least  some  advancement  without  too  much  delay  and  com- 
ing on  a somewhat  fixed  schedule  or  faster,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  passed  by,  the  reasons  for  their 
failure  to  advance  have,  by  and  large,  been  cmite  obviou 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow  servicemen. 

To  look  at  this  from  Management's  angle,  is  to  see 
this  in  the  light  of  shrewd  business,  for  through  per- 
iodic evaluation,  management  effectively  demonstrated 
that  it  is  interested  in  having  employees  do  their  work 
in  the  best  possible  way.  A properly  trained  rater 
will  impress  upon  the  employee  the  interest  the  employ- 
er has  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  ind.ivid.ual 
and  how  management  seeks  to  build  its  organization  by 
developing  its  present  personnel  to  greater  capability. 

Yvhen  employees  realize  that  according  to  a fixed 
schedule  they  can  expect  an  analysis  to  be  made  of 
them,  they  are  likely  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

"Many  aspects  of  an  employee's  performance... 
could  be  easily  improved. .. and  the  employee 
would  like  to  improve  if  he  were  made  aware 
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of  his  shortcoming". 

Although  ratings  are  only  a descriptive  measurement, 
they  can,  from  experience,  become  an  accurate  measure- 
ment, and  if  the  forms  are  properly  administered  a feel- 
ing of  confidence  will  be  developed  that  will  help  make 
administration  of  a rating  plan  much  easier. 

Occasionally  errors  will  be  made  from  mistaken 
impressions,  either  by  under-rating  or  over-  Pa  ting 
employees,  but  when  the  ratings  are  given  proper  analysis 
most  of  the  inconsistencies  will  be  so  noticeable  that 
they  will  be  corrected  immediately.  This  may  call  for 
forthrightness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those 
administering  the  program,  but  it  will  definitely  pay 
dividends  through  increased  employee  support  of  the 
program. 

3.  PREVENTS  GRIEVANCES 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  nothing  could 
make  management  hap: ier  than  to  have  some  effective  mech- 
anism for  nipping  grievances  at  the  source.  In  the  World 
War  II  period  from  which  we  are  emerging,  labor  has  attempt- 
ed, b-  and  large,  to  abide  by  its  no-strike  pledge  and  we 
have  had  more  interest  than  ever  before,  by  management  and 
the  government,  in  handling  grievances.  The  machinery,  at 

7.  Tiffin,  Joseph,  "Industrial  Psychology",  Industrial 
Merit  Rating,  1942,  p.  237. 
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present,  for  handling  grievances,  is  as  well  developed 
as  it  has  ever  been.  The  impression  has  definitely  been 
made,  that  no  strike  should  be  called  until  properly 
accredited  grievance  committee  officials  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  facts  on  which  the  strikes 
would  be  called. 

When  you  have  a close-working  relationship  and 
an  opportunity  for  constructive  criticism,  you  definitely 
improve  the  opportunities  for  free  discussion  of  problems 
that  might  even  materialize  into  costly  action.  In  the 
interview  with  the  rater,  the  employee  has  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  progress,  opportunities,  and  problems 
that  confront  him.  A trained  rater,  or  member  of  the 
rating  committee,  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  frank,  un- 
guarded statements,  an  employee  miyht  make  which  would 
be  indicative  of  his  thinking.  The  rater  is  not  trained 
to  a labor  spy,  but  rather,  he  is  trained  in  labor 
relations  and  how  best  to  handle  various  problems,  which 
will  confront  him  in  his  day  to  day  work. 

uuring  the  War,  the  Federal  Government  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  educate  supervisor^ 
personnel  in  the  ways  of  better  handling  of  employees. 

In  The  Training  Within  Industry  Division,  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education,  the  basic  courses  they  presented, 
and  these  were  b,r  far  the  most  numerous,  dealt  with  the 
handling  of  employees.  These  courses  were  known  commonly 
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as  JIT,  JMT,  and  JRT,  which  stand  for  Job  Instruction 
Training,  Job  Methods  Training,  and  Job  Relations  Train- 
ing. I tnink  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  one  of  the  primary 
aims  of  this  whole  program  has  been  to  make  better  foremen 
and  better  supervisors.  Any  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  supervisory  personnel  will  ver y logically  improve  the 
oualit^  of  the  raters,  because  they  are  one  and  the 
same. 

When  a situation  arises  in  which  both  union  leader- 
ship and  management  will  agree  as  to  some  definite 
program  of  rating  employees,  we  have  the  ground- work 
laid  for  a harmonious  and  profitable  relationship.  At 
the  present  time,  many  forward-looking  union  leaders 
are  in  agreement  with  certain  types  of  merit  rating 
programs,  and  even  if  they  are  not  in  agreement  with 
certain  specific  previsions  in  the  program,  they  are 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  grievances  arising  from 
the  rating  procedures. 

5.  DEVELOPS  SUPERVISORS 

It  happens  all  too  freouently  that  a supervisor  will 
give  out  snap  judgment.  Quick,  offhand  opinions  are  not 
only  unfair  because  they  are  rendered  thoughtlessly,  but 
they  are  also  inclined  to  be  untrue  or  insufficient. 

I have  mentioned  previously  that  the  merit  rating 
forms  tend  to  educate  raters  to  think  of  their  associates 
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in  certain  definite  terms,  measuring  them  by  the  factors 
which  appear  on  the  rating  forms  as  definite,  substant- 
ial meanings,  and  a word  such  as  "good"  means  that  the 
man  is  better  than  the  average,  and  much  superior  to  a 
fair  worker  or  a poor  worker. 

Supervisors  will  be  better  able  to  probe  and  ex- 
plain weaknesses  or  failures  in  an  employee  with  a defin- 
ite list  that  is  clear  and  proper.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  for  corrective  measures.  For  instance,  a worker 
may  be  extreme 1^  diligent  and  industrious  in  penorming 
his  work  and.  moderately  skillful,  but  because  he  is  con- 
stantly tardy  in  starting  work  in  the  mornina  or  return- 
ing from  relief  periods  during  the  day,  he  ma?/  so  color 
his  supervisors  thoughts  toward  him  as  to  be  condemned, 
whereas  the  man  has  really  but  one  bad  habit. 

The  training  program  that  is  attempting  to  develop 
the  raters  should  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  this 
phase  of  merit  rating  for  it  is  teaching  raters  to  do 
their  rating  without  the  form  before  them,  so  that  in 
time  a rater  can  pass  judgment  on  a man  without  looking 
at  the  rating  form.  This  d.oes  not  mean  that  che  rating 
form  will  not  be  used,  because,  of  course,  the  rating 
form  has  more  than  one  use  and  must  be  in  permanent 
form. 

8.  Thesis,  p£5A,  Chapter  III,  No.  1,  "A  Uniform  Method 
of  Expressing  Opinions". 
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One  of  the  reasons  that  I favor  a fairly  short  and 

concise  merit  rating  form,  such  as  Tiffin's  Progress 
9 

Record  shown  on  Page  46A  of  this  thesis,  and  the  merit 

10 

rating  form  of  the  Walter  Kidde  Company,  is  because  it 

is  much  easier  for  a rater  to  become  familiar  with  a 

chart  of  this  tvpe  than  it  is  for  him  to  remember  one 

11 

such  as  that  used  by  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 

The  charts  of  Tiffin  and  the  Walter  Kidde  Company  are 
concise,  well-defined,  and  tneir  layout  has  simplicity 
and  completeness,  whereas  the  forms  used  by  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation  requires  considerable  time  in  order  to 
deal  fairly  with  every  one  of  the  statements  listed  on 
the  form.  It  is  too  easy  for  a supervisor  to  pass  hurried 
ly  over  the  tedious  work  in  completing  the  Kimberly-Clark 
check  list  and  do  an  injustice  to  the  employees  unwitting- 
ly. In  fairness  to  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  opinion  of  impartial 
observers,  particularly  men  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  who  participated  in  their  study  of  em- 
ployee rating  methods,  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  has 
one  of  the  best  administered  merit  rating  plans  in  use  to- 
day. In  the  opinion  of  C.  E.  Jurgenson  of  the  Industrial 


9.  Ibid,  #7,  p.  235 . 

10.  Walter  Kidde  Company,  Merit  Rating  Form. 

11.  Ibid,  #5. 
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Relations  Department  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 

"The  present  form  is  functioning  verv  satisfactorily. . . 

12 

we  hope  to  make  further  refinements  in  the  future". 

With  proper  emphasis  placed  on  rater  discussion,  such 
as  "Follow-up  Conferences"  or  "Retraining  Conferences" 
which  should  be  conducted  periodically,  a sharp  increase 
in  the  ability  of  supervisors  to  be  analytical  in  their 
comments  toward  their  employees  should  be  evident,  and 
the  tendency  to  be  indefinite  will  be  so  noticeable  in 
those  who  do  not  use  care,  that  they  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected. 

6.  A GAUGE  OF  EMPLOYEES'  PROGRESS 

Every  growing  company  is  very  much  interested  in 
bringing  along  those  employees  who  demonstrate  capabil- 
ity. Records  of  an  employee's  progress  in  production 
work,  or  in  training  courses,  or  outside  educational  im- 
provements are  valuable  information.  Thus,  if  we  have  an 
accumulation  of  favorable  records  concerning  the  tenure  of 
an  employee,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  both  manage- 
ment and  the  employee  to  be  awaiting  the  day  when  an  in- 
crease may  be  granted,  or  a promotion. 

If  certain  undesirable  traits  are  revealed  over  a 
period  of  time,  it  is  a good  indication  that  the  employee 

12.  Jurgenson,  G.  E. , Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Kimberlv-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 
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does  not  intend  to  improve,  or  he  is  not  being  properly 
informed  that  he  is  not  wholly  acceptable,  and,  as  a 
safeguard  to  management,  it  might  be  wise  to  have  spec- 
ific notations  made  by  a representative  of  the  personnel 
department  or  the  rater  that  the  undesirable  traits  were 
covered  in  a frank  discussion  with  the  employee  and  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  fact  that  improvement  had  not  been 
noted. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  these  discussions 
and  the  ratings  themselves  are  confidential  material, 
brought  up  onlTr  at  a discussion  with  the  employee  or  with 
the  personnel  department  when  the  employee  is  under  con- 
sideration, for  if  the  confidence  placed  in  merit  rating 
by  the  employee  is  shattered,  because  the  information  was 
made  public,  then  the  whole  effort  may  be  jeopardized  and 
subject  to  scorn.  It  is  extremely  important  that  raters 
be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid  comparisons  between  in- 
dividuals and  that  any  appeal  made  by  an  individual  before 
a rating  committee  be  kept  away  from  a discussion  of  per- 
sonalities, as  this  will  lead  to  management- opinions  on 
more  than  one  individual. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  the  employee  is  the  fact 
that  merit  rating  data  are  periodically  shown  to  him.  A 
study  by  Asa  S.  Knowles  in  his  pamphlet,  "Merit  Rating  in 
Industry",  states: 
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’‘Many  companies  are  on  the  fence  as  to 
whether  employees  should  be  shown  their  rat- 
ings. Among  those  replying,  thirteen  com- 
panies show  the  final  ratings  to  the  employ- 
ees, while  three  show  them  only  upon  request. 

Twenty- two  companies  do  not  show  the  ratings 
to  their  employees. 

If  the  rating  program  is  carefully  and 
conscientiously  designed,  and  one  of  its  ob- 
jects is  a sincere  desire  to  help  the  emplo7i-ee 
become  a better  workman,  there  should  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  discussing  with  him 
his  rating.  Not  to  do  so  but  to  surround 
rating  a ith  an  unnecessary  secrecy  breeds  dis- 
trust and,  in  some  instances,  labor  trouble. 

A clear  discussion  of  the  employee’s  strong 
and  weak  points,  unhampered  by  emotional  bias 
on  the  part  of  the  superior,  can  do  much  to 
impress  the  worker  •with  his  employer’s  honesty 
and  fairness,  and  encourage  him  to  become  a 
better  workman. 

I cannot  see  how  an  employee  can  have  full  confidence  in 
a merit  rating  system  if  the  results  of  frequent  ratings 
are  withheld  from  him.  The  resentment  that  will  develop 
in  his  mind  will  speedilv  find  its  way  into  a grievance 
problem  that  the  union  steward  will  have  to  settle  with 
management,  for  to  the  average  worker,  any  secret  data  of 
this  nature  resembles  a black-list  and  is  a definite  threat 
to  his  success  on  his  job. 

In  Lord  & Taylor’s,  New'  York  City,  a department  store 
employing  approximately  3,000  people  with  a successful 
record  of  merit  rating  for  over  twenty- five  years,  it  has 


13.  'Knovles,  Asa  S.,  Merit  Hating  of  Supervisors, 
Foremen,  and  Department  Heads,  Boston,  College 
of  Business  Administration,  bureau  of  Business 
Research,  Northeastern  University,  Bulletin  No.  4, 
1940,  p.  19. 
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been  th°  practice  to  discuss  ratings  with  their  employees. 
Mr.  Henry  Leach,  Director  of  Non- executive  Personnel, 
states : 

"Our  employees  expect  to  have  their  ratings  discussed 
with  them  and  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
the  administration  of  our  merit  rating  program." 

7.  TRAINING-  DEPARTMENT  AIDS 

When  the  rating  reports  are  coordinated  by  a properly 
Qualified  individual  in  the  personnel  department,  thev 
may  easily  uncover  general  situations  that  would  indicate 
a substantial  need  for  a training  program  or  a training 
manual . 

By  no  means  do  the  merit  rating  reports  need  to  be 
surveyed  by  a member  of  the  training  department,  but  rather 
let  the  proper  personnel  officer  uncover  the  information 
through  his  analysis  and  then  pass  on  the  information  to 
the  proper  individuals.  The  confidence  of  the  merit  rating 
forms  must  be  maintained,  and  it  is  up  to  the’  personnel 
officer  designated  to  discover  situations  such  as  lack  of 
cooperativ^ness , poor  punctuality,  poor  safety,  and  lack 
of  Interest  in  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  situations  will  b°  uncovered  where 
a training  course  is  plainly  needed,  and.  possibly  for  a 
fairly  large  number  of  people.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
easy  to  design  a course  to  fulfill  this  need.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a small  number  of  people  might  be  singled  out 
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fro^  the  data  who  are  in  need  of  counselling  regarding 
some  personal  characteristic,  particularly  if  this 
characteristic  is  noticeably  holding  them  back.  Such 
a characteristic  might  be  inability  to  cooperate  with 
fellow  employees  or  improper  use  of  company  time,  or 
poor  general  appearance  due  to  carelessness.  Such 
failings  as  have  been  listed  could  be  the  subject  of 
a short  personal  course  which  could  aid  these  employees 
in  their  chances  for  promotion.  Particularly  would  such 
a course  aid  employees  who  meet  the  public,  as  in  de- 
partment stores,  public  service  companies,  large  hotels, 
and  other  large-scale  employers  which  rely  very  heavily  on 
creating  the  proper  atmosphere  in  dealing  with  the  public. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  the  director  of  training  a mem- 
ber of  the  guiding  committee  responsible  for  the  merit 
rating  program  so  that  he  can  keep  closely  informed  con- 
cerning information  which  shows  the  need  of  training  pro- 
grams and  to  institute  the  same  in  his  particular  division, 

8.  AID  IN  PLACEMENT  AND  TRANSFER 

In  a period  when  there  is  a surplus  personnel  in 
one  department,  it  is  readily  possible  to  select  and  place 
some  of  the  surplus  personnel  in  other  departments  which 
may  be  in  need  of  additional  employees  consulting  the 
rating  information  and  being  guided  by  it.  The  inform- 
ation will  indicate  those  most  likely  to  be  satisf actory 
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in  the  available  new  positions  and  the  department  to 
which  they  are  going  can  be  prepared  in  advance  as  to 
the  type  of  people  they  will  be  getting  and  the  assign- 
ment on  which  they  will  probably  be  most  successful. 

The  policy  of  giving  preference  in  employment  of 
surplus  employees  is  well  established  and.  is  a problem 
now  more  of  proper  distinction  and  extent  of  employees’ 
abilities  than  anything  else.  Previous  ratings  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  indicate  an  employee’s 
qualifications  and  interests  and  serve  as  a basis  for 
selection  of  the  most  desirable  prospects.  Rating  will 
to  some  extent  influence  the  ouality  desired  in  new  em- 
ployees and  through  experience  with  the  rating  system 
those  individuals  in  supervisor^  positions  will  delib- 
erately look  for  the  various  good  qualities  of  a suit- 
able employee.  This  good  point  alone  will  later  prove 
its  v.:orth  by  minimizing  the  number  of  people  who  may 
have  to  be  released  as  unsuitable  with  the  attendant 
high  cost  of  turnover. 

9.  PREVENTS  A "FORGOTTEN  MAN” 

When  the  merit  rating  plan  is  all  inclusive,  the 
danger  of  over-looking  any  individual  employee  is  min- 
imized. The  opportunity  for  an  employee  to  be  "taken 
for  granted"  is  very  unlikely,  due  to  tne  periodic  eval- 
uating sheets  which  must  be  made  out  on  his  behalf.  At 
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the  time  when  he  learns  of  the  rating  that  has  been  given 
him  he  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  closely  he  meets 
or  fails  to  meet  company  standards  for  his  type  of  work. 
This  will  prevent  the  supervisor’s  over-looking  any  one 
individual  in  his  department  and  will  provide  the  em- 
ployee with  some  assurance  that  he  is  performing  his 
work  satisfactorily  and  will  help  him  exercise  for  him- 
self the  degree  to  which  he  possesses  or  lacks  success- 
ful qualifications, 

10.  STIMULATES  MORALE 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  enlightenment  is  synonymous 
with  good  morale  and  that  in  this  organization  where  em- 
ployees are  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  where  they  fit  in 
the  total  picture  and  where  they  are  heading,  there  is 
very  likely  to  be  extremely  good  morale.  If  the  plan  has 
been  demonstrated  for  some  period  of  time,  as  for  example, 
in  Lord  & Taylor  where  twenty- five  years  experience  in 
merit  rating  has  solidly  established  this  practice,  it’s 
acceptance  is  universal  and  well  supported,  Employees 
expect  certain  protective  rights  to  come  out  of  the  merit 
rating  technique  and  they  look  to  the  Personnel  Department 
to  aid  them  in  their  personal  advancement.  Morale  is  a 
state  of  mind  and  good  morale  is  identified  v/ith  a peace- 
ful, progressive  state  of  mind.  In  organizations  where 
personnel  practices  are  progressive  and  in  keeping  with 
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good  business  practice,  morale  is  likely  to  be  high. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  those  companies  where 
forceful  support  is  given  to  applying  rating  information 
in  personnel  problems. 

11.  DISCOVERS  AND  PROMOTES  TALENT 

Through  formal,  freciuent  rating  processes  the  dis- 
covery of  talented  individuals  will  be  facilitated  be- 
cause of  the  better  accuaintanceship  which  will  develop 
between  management  representatives  and  employees.  Ratings 
may  freouently  be  the  reason  for  certain  employees  being 
encouraged  and  aided  in  taking  special  training  or  ed- 
ucational advantages  which  will  later  serve  as  a basis 
for  their  promotion  and  development.  The  earlier  pot- 
ential, valuable  employees  are  discovered,  the  sooner 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  their  worth  and 
the  company  use  them  to  proper  advantage. 

The  technique  of  applying  a rating  plan  will  furnish 
proper  evidence  through  its  regular  yielding  of  infor- 
mation of  the  abilities  of  certain  individuals  vho  are 
talented. 

12.  AIDS  PROPER  SELECTION  OF  NEW  EMPLOYEES 

If  the  hiring  of  new  employees  is  done  with  proper 
care,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  new  employee  a thorough 
trial  period  of  employment.  The  results  of  the  first 
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rating  may  indicate  the  selection  and  assignment  was  a 
good  one  or  it  may  indicate  a doubtful  case.  In  the 
latter  instance,  if  the  employee  has  enough  good  points 
to  warrant  continued  trial  this  may  well  be  the  wise  thin 
to  do.  Inasmuch  as  the  company  has  an  investment  in 
each  new  employee,  (for  it  has  been  a direct  cost  to 
hire  him),  a certain  amount  of  extra  effort  may  be  de- 
sirable in  trying  to  find  the  correct  placement  of  a 
potentially  good  employee.  This  trial  period  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  supervisor  to  discuss 
the  employee’s  performance  with  him  and  convince  him  that 
the  company  is  interested  in  proper  selection  and  place- 
ment from  both  management’s  point  of  view  anh  that 

of  the  employees.  If  it  is  fully  understood  by  the  em- 
ployee that  steady,  periodic  ratings  will  be  made  of  his 
progress  up  to  a certain  point  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  proper  placement,  then  the  employee  is  likely  to 
respond  willingly  to  this  personnel  technique. 

13.  CREATES  GREATER  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  THROUGH  THE 

INFLUENCE  WHICH  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  SELECTION, 

DEVELOPMENT,  RATING  AND  PLaCEi  ENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

EXERT  ON  COMPANY  STABILITY. 

When  an  organization  participates  conscientiously 
and  completely  in  a rating  program,  the  effect  upon  em- 
ployees  is  usually  to  impress  them  that  the  comnany  be- 
lieves in  this  personnel  technique.  It  offers  definite 
assurance  and  is  an  articulate  and  emphatic  process  of 
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constantly  gauging  each  individual  employee.  Such 
activity  on  the  part  of  an  organization  is  evidence 
of  orogressive  thinking  in  personnel  management  and 
influences  employees  opinions  when  they  compare  their 
employer  against  other  employers,  particularly  those 
who  have  no  personnel  programs  or  only  limited  or  in- 
complete programs. 

The  danger  of  hasty,  inconsistent  hiring  and  firing 
is  greatly  minimized  when  a corporation  practices  good 
personnel  administration. 

14.  ASSISTS  IN  USE  OP  PERSONNEL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

AS  VALIDATION  DATA. 

In  personnel  testing  programs  the  value  of  the  data 
that  are  produced  is  determined  by  the  ability  to  measure 
this  data  against  effective  performance.  It  is  necessary 
to  review  testing  results  compiled  at  an  earlier  date 
against  periodic  rated  performance  in  an  effort  to  see 
whether  it  is  valid  or  not.  The  greater  the  number  of 
cases  tested  and  later  rated,  the  greater  the  possibili- 
ties in  employing  testing  techniaues. 
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(Use  re  / pse  s:?de  for  comments j 


NEWARK  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Subjective  Ratings  Industrial  Relations  Department 

Name  Course 


We  should  appreciate  having  your  appraisal  of  this  man,  as  regards  the  qualities  listed  below.  This  report  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  constructive  purposes  and  in  no  instance  will  it  be  the  sole  basis  for  grading.  Therefore,  adverse  criticism,  if  accurate, 
may  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  young  man. 

Ratings  may  be  indicated  by  placing  a check  mark  opposite  each  characteristic  at  the  division  on  the  scale  most  nearly  indi- 
cating the  estimated  rating.  We  should  appreciate  the  details  on  any  outstanding  item  in  the  space  provided  under  “Remarks.” 


1. 

Physical  Qualities 

l i I 

1 1 

l 

1 1 

1 1 1 

Consider  his  physique,  bearing,  energy,  per- 
sonal neatness,  voice,  What  is  your  impres- 
sion of  him  in  these  respects? 

Very  poor 

Ordinary 

Very  Good 

2. 

Personal  Approach 

What  is  your  personal  reaction  to  him?  Do 
you  like  him?  Is  he  pleasant,  straight  for- 
ward, cheerful,  and  mannerly?  Is  he  friendly 
without  being  over-familiar? 

1 1 I 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

Ha*  very  poor 
approach 

Not  very 
likeable 

Fair 

impression 

Pleasing 

Especially 

likeable 

3. 

Social  Attitude 

1 i 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 l 1 

Consider  if  he  seeks  to  do  the  right  thing;  if 
he  respects  the  rights  and  property  of  others; 
if  he  accepts  criticism  in  good  spirit. 

Surly  and  rude 
No  regard  for 
others 

Poor 

attitude 

Fair 

attitude 

Usually 
reasonable  i 
snd  willing 

Anxious  to  co- 
operate. Excel- 
lent attitude 

4. 

Leadership 

Does  he  usually  take  the  initiative  in  most 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

things?  Is  he  firm  and  yet  tactful?  Will  he 
make  a decision  and  then  abide  by  it?  Will 
other  men  follow  him? 

Always  Routine 

follows  worker.  Rarely 

takes  initiative 

Has  fair 
leadership 
qualities 

Can  organize  Always  starts 
and  direct  things.  Pre- 

fers to  lead 

5. 

Judgment 

Does  he  reason  for  himself  and  has  he  a good 
sense  of  values? 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

Has  very  poor 
judgment 

Decisions  Has  fair  sense 
are  not  of  values 

dependable 

Has  consider- 
able common 
sense 

Decisions 
show  real 
thought 

6. 

Industry  and  Application. 

i i 1 

i 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 i 

Is  he  a conscientious  worker?  Does  he  apply 
himself  consistently  to  the  work  at  hand? 

Lazy  and 
uninterested 

Must  be 
urged 

Fairly  good 
worker 

Persistent 

Very  energet- 
ic, does  extra 
work 

7. 

Aptitude 

1.  l 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

Does  he  learn  easily  and  has  he  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  point  quickly?  Can  he  clearly 
estimate  a new  situation? 

Very  dull 
Requires  many 
repetitions 

Learns 

slowly 

Has  fair 
aptitude 

Bright,  quickly 
grasps  new 
ideas 

Very  bright 
Anticipate* 
new  situations 

8. 

Accuracy 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

Is  he  careful  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
correctness  in  his  work? 

Very  careless 

Often  makes 
error# 

Fairly 

accurate 

Consistently 

accurate 

Very  careful 
and  seldom 
makes  errors 

REMARKS 

Outstanding  Items 

In  which  of  the  following  types  of  work  would  he  probably  be  of  the  most  value: 
Design  Executive  Management  Production  Research 

Sales 

Others 

Signed 

Dated 

Form  138-4 
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* <^-EmPl°yees  Merit  Rating 

CLERICAL  and  NON-SUPERVISORY 


&>  J 


AJ  d HARRISON 


iime. 


Emp. 

. No.. 


Plant 

. No... 


Job 


Job 


hrting  Date Rated  by. 


Code  No Title. 

.Approved  by 


INSTRUCTIONS— Read  Carefully 


ich  employe's  ability  and  fitness  in  his  PRESENT  occupation  or  for 
omotion  may  be  appraised  with  a reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
liformity,  through  this  merit  rating  report.  The  rating  requires  the 
•praisal  of  an  employe  in  terms  of  his  ACTUAL  PERFORMANCE, 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  snap  judgment  be  replaced  by  careful 
lalysis.  Please  follow  these  instructions  carefully: 


4. 


When  rating  an  employe,  call  to  mind  instances  that  are  typ- 
ical of  his  work  and  way  of  acting.  Do  not  be  influenced  by 
UNUSUAL  CASES  which  are  not  typical. 


5. 


Make  your  rating  with  the  utmost  care  and  thought;  be  sure 
that  it  represents  a fair  and  square  opinion.  DO  NOT  ALLOW 
PERSONAL  FEELINGS  TO  GOVERN  YOUR  RATING. 


6. 


Use  your  own  independent  judgment. 


Disregard  your  general  impression  of  the  employe  and  concen- 
trate on  one  factor  at  a time. 


After  you  have  rated  the  employe  on  all  6 factors,  write  under 
the  heading  "Comments"  any  additional  information  about  the 
employe  which  you  feel  has  not  been  covered  by  the  rating  report, 
but  which  is  essential  to  a fair  appraisal. 


7. 


Study  carefully  the  definitions  given  for  each  factor  and  the 
specifications  for  each  degree. 


Read  all  four  specifications  for  Factor  No.  1 . After  you  have 
determined  which  specification  most  nearly  fits  the  employe, 
place  the  specification  letter  of  your  rating  (ONE  ONLY  OF  A-B-C 
or  D)  in  the  last  column  under  "Rating."  Repeat  each  factor. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Th  is  factor  appraises 
the  employe's  perfor- 
mance in  meeting  es- 
tablished quality  and 
accuracy  standards. 


This  factor  appraises 
the  employe's  ability 
to  meet  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  ease 
with  which  he  learns 
new  duties. 


Does  he  learn  new  duties 
and  adjust  himself  to 
changes  in  his  work  very 
quickly  and  easily.  Jus- 
tifies the  confidence  you 
place  in  him? 


Measures  how  thor- 
oughly employe  knows 
the  job  he  is  working 
on. 


Measures  the  em- 
ploye's output  of  satis- 
factory work. 


Measures  his  attitude 
towards  his  work,  com- 
pany and  associates, 
also  his  willingness  to 
work  with  and  for 
others. 


Appraises  your  confi- 
dence in  the  employe 
to  carry  out  all  instruc- 
tions conscientiously. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


jU  S' 

Is  he  careless?  Does 
his  work  only  get  by? 
Does  he  make  mis- 
takes? 


A I / 


OLO  / 

, OuT&TRHOiN<^  , . 

Is  he  an  expert  on  his 

job?  Can  he  work 
without  assistance? 
High  regard  as  to  his 
job  knowledge? 


Is  he  slow?  Is  his  out- 
put frequently  below 
the  required  amount? 


/d 


Is  he  an  exceptional 
cooperator,  getting 
along  well  with  others, 
always  willing  to  try 
out  new  ideas  and 
open  to  suggestions? 


A I 


Does  he  require  fre- 
quent follow-up  even 
on  routine  duties? 
Somewhat  unreliable? 


JJ 

Is  his  work  passable? 
Does  he  make  occa- 
sional mistakes?  Must 
you  tell  him  to  do  a 
better  job? 


JLl  / 


Can  he  turn  from  one 
type  of  work  to  an- 
other or  grasp  new 
ideas  with  little  diffi- 
culty if  given  time  and 
instruction? 


B I /i 


Is  he  well  informed  on 
his  job  and  related  work, 
rarely  needing  assist- 
ance, but  asking  for  it 
when  it  will  save  time? 


B 


// 


Does  he  turn  out  the 
required  amount  of 
work  but  seldom  more? 


B 


y 


Is  he  about  average,  a 
fair  cooperator  ready 
to  meet  others  half 
way?  Gets  along  with 
his  associates? 


B 


6 


Does  he  carry  out  all 
instructions  fairly  well, 
doing  a passable  job 
but  required  some  fol- 
low-up. 


2-0 


Does  he  usually  do  a 
good  job?  Does  he 
seldom  make  errors? 


C I 


Is  he  a routine 
worker?  Does  he  re- 
quire detailed  instruc- 
tion on  new  methods 
and  duties? 


// 


Does  he  know  his  job 
fairly  well,  but  regu- 
larly require  supervi- 
sion and  instruction? 


C I 


Is  his  output  high  most 
of  the  time?  Does  he 
turn  out  more  than  is 
expected? 


Does  he  seldom  volun- 
teer to  do  anything 
beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  job?  Does  he 
usually  cooperate  but 
with  some  resistance? 


C I 


Applies  himself  well, 
conscientious  worker, 
requires  minimum 
amount  of  follow-up? 


_rj 

Does  he  consistently 
do  an  outstanding 
job?  Are  mistakes  and 
errors  very  rare? 


y 


Is  he  slow  to  learn? 
Does  he  require  re- 
peated  instruction? 
Does  he  have  great  dif- 
ficulty adjusting  him- 
self to  new  work? 


_L1  6 


Is  his  knowledge  of  his 
job  limited?  Does  he 
require  almost  con- 
stant assistance? 


D | ~ •} 


Is  his  output  unus- 
ually high?  Is  he  ex- 
ceptionally fast? 


Does  he  detract  from 
the  effectiveness  of 
others,  argue  or  refuse 
to  help  others?  Coop- 
erates only  when  he 
has  to? 


D I 


/ d 


Justifies  utmost  confi- 
dence that  any  job 
you  give  him  will  be 
done  right,  and  on 
time?  Very  dependable. 


Rating 


Rats 
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L,  1(1  


GROUP 

1 — Excellent  □ 

2 = Very  Good  □ 

3 = Good  □ 

4 — Fair  □ 


TOTAL 

POINTS 
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SUPERVISORY  MERIT  RATING  REPORT  SUMMARY 
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Walter  Kidde  & Company,  knc. 

SUPERVISORY  MERIT  RATING 


Job  Job  Plant  Date 

|me Employee's  No Code  No Title No Rated. 

Rated  by Approved  by 


Irting  Date. 


IRS  DEFINITIONS 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ESHIP 


Considers  his  ability  to 
properly  select,  organize, 
inspire  and  lead  a group  to 
obtain  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency, also  his  capacity  to 
assume  greater  responsi- 
bilities. 


A A very  forceful  and 
efficient  leader. 
Shows  good  diplomacy. 
Exceptional  ability  in 
directing  people  effec- 
tively. Knows  how  to 
stimulate  and  lead 
rather  than  boss. 


g Better  than  aver- 
age in  leadership. 
Displays  fairness  with 
employees.  associates 
and  management.  Abil- 
ity qualifications  sat- 
isfactory. 


(J  His  performance  as 
a leader  is  reason- 
ably satisfactory  but 
he  is  not  suited  in  all 
respects  to  what  is 
required,  considerable 
explanation  and  di- 
rection necessary. 


D His  leadership 
qualities  are  not 
outstanding.  Not  pos- 
sessed with  the  ability 
to  organize  his  own 
and  the  employees’ 
time.  Does  not  follow 
through  efficiently. 


EDGE 


Measures  his  understand- 
ing and  grasp  of  all  com- 
pany policies,  methods  and 
conditions  in  and  allied  to 
his  department,  also  his 
knowledge,  accuracy  and 
versatility  to  his  specific 
job. 


^ He  is  outstanding 
ing  on  his  job,  can 
work  without  assist- 
ance. Has  an  excep- 
tional thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  and 
management’s  system 
of  regulative  measures. 


g He  is  well  informed 
on  his  job  and  re- 
lated work  occasionally 
needing  assistance.  He 
understands  company 
p o 1 i c i es.  procedures 
and  products. 


(2  He  knows  his  job 
fairly  well  but 
lacks  ability  to  anal- 
yze and  solve  new 
problems,  necessitat- 
ing some  supervision 
and  follow-up. 


D Handicapped  by 
inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  requires 
considerable  assist- 


ENT 


ON 

E 


Considers  the  wisdom  of 
his  actions  in  the  absence 
of  detailed  instructions,  al- 
so his  faculty  of  deciding 
correctly  the  proper  pro- 
cedure in  emergency  situa- 
tions. 


^ He  is  tolerant,  sin- 
cere and  diplomatic. 
Shows  rare  judgment 
and  common  sense  in 
his  ability  to  make 
right  decisions.  He  op- 
erates effectively  under 
adverse  conditions.  He 
has  foresight  and  alert- 
ness, very  consistent. 


B As  a general  rule 
he  makes  sound  de- 
cisions, displays  good 
reasoning  and  thinking 
in  most  decisive  mat- 
ters. Usually  has  the 
correct  answer. 


(2  Decisions  uncertain 
at  times.  His  all- 
around  performance  is 
not  outstanding,  nei- 
ther is  there  any  not- 
able deficiency.  Think- 
ing sometimes  illog- 
ical. 


g He  is  often  mis- 
taken and  unsound 
in  his  reasoning,  lacks 
the  ability  to  make 
decisions  and  select 
proper  procedure. 
Does  ill-considered 
things. 


rivE 


IVE- 

S 


Considers  his  ability  to 
think  along  original  lines, 
to  find  new  ways  and 
methods  of  doing  jobs  bet- 
ter, also  the  frequency  of 
his  suggestions  for  work 
improvement. 


£ He  creates  and  for- 
mulates own  plans, 
his  suggestions  save 
time  and  money.  Does 
his  own  thinking,  takes 
the  initiative,  develops 
and  expands.  His  work 
is  highly  constructive. 


g Above  average,  alert 
on  his  job,  progres- 
sive, grasps  instruc- 
tions and  proceeds 
without  being  urged. 
Creates  and  executes 
ideas  to  some  extent 
for  betterment  of  the 
work. 


( 2 Shows  initiative  at 
times,  occasionally 
s u g ge  s ts  something 
worthwhile.  As  a gen- 
eral rule  he  is  unable 
to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems. 


D Seldom  if  ever 
does  he  display  any 
sign  of  initiative  or 
the  ability  to  create 
anything  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 


UT 


Appraises  his  capacity  to 
produce  the  maximum  re- 
quirements of  acceptable 
work,  to  energetically  and 
effectively  direct  produc- 
tion without  detailed  in- 
structions and  close  super- 
vision even  under  adverse 
conditions. 


^ Quality  and  quan- 
tity of  output  ex- 
ceptionally high.  Shows 
resourcefulness  in  meet- 
ing upsets  and  solving 
unusual  situations  to 
maintain  flow  of  work. 


g Usually  produces  an 
acceptable  volume 
of  satisfactory  work  as 
a result  of  energy,  in- 
terest and  industry  well 
planned  and  directed. 


Q His  average  pro- 
ductivity is  reflect- 
ed in  his  application 
to  work.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  qualifications, 
which  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  eventu- 
ally produce  increased 
returns. 


D His  best  efforts 
just  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  ac- 
ceptable work.  Better 
coordination  and  fol- 
low through  would 
improve  the  situation. 


»IID- 
II TY 


Appraises  your  confidence 
in  him  io  carry  out  all  in- 
structions accurately  and 
conscientiously,  also  the 
manner  in  which  he  applies 
himself  to  his  work. 


^ Work  is  of  the  high- 
est quality,  thor- 
ough and  very  depend- 
able. Have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  all  as- 
signments will  be  exe- 
cuted as  specified  and 
finished  on  time. 


g Reliable  in  perfor- 
mance  of  most 
duties.  Reasonably  ac- 
curate and  thorough. 
Usually  can  be  counted 
on. 


( 2 He  carries  out  all 
instructions  fairly 
well,  but  requires  fre- 
quent follow-up. 


D He  needs  constant 
supervision  even 
on  routine  work. 
Often  disappoints, 
cannot  be  relied 
upon. 


!RA- 

>1 


Considers  his  attitude  to- 
wards his  work  with  and 
for  others.  Measures  his 
eagerness  to  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  and 
company  policies. 


^ Extremely  coopera- 
tive, works  success- 
fully with  others.  Has 
knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  associates’ 
problems,  helping  them 
at  personal  sacrifice. 


g Gets  along  well  with 
his  associates  and 
superiors,  co-operates 
willingly,  eagerly  ac- 
cepting all  assignments. 
A good  team  worker. 


Q Seldom  volunteers 
to  do  anything  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his 
own  job.  He  usually 
cooperates,  but  with 
some  resistance. 


D He  shows  reluc- 
tance and  unwill- 
ingness to  work  with 
and  for  others.  Selfish 
and  obstructive. 


:>N- 

Y 


Considers  his  forcefulness 
and  Sc:6pe  of  influence.  Does 
he  have  a pleasant  disposi- 
tion? Is  he  friendly  and 
agreeable?  Does  he  win  con- 
fidence as  a result  of  his 
fairness  and  sincerity? 

Appraises  his  personality 
and  mannerisms.  Does  he 
control  his  temper? 


^ Exceptional  ability 
to  get  along  with 
all  people  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 
Always  even  tempered. 
Very  agreeable  to  work 
with  and  a pleasure  to 
work  for. 


B Agreeable,  generally 
able  to  handle  del- 
icate situations  with- 
out offense,  gets  along 
well  with  associates. 
Usually  even  tempered. 


(2  Reasonably  satis- 
factory personal  re- 
lations with  his  em- 
ployees and  others.  As 
a rule  very  friendly 
and  congenial.  Occa- 
sionally loses  his  tem- 
per. 


D Better  results  could 
be  attained  if  more 
tact  and  diplomacy 
were  displayed.  Argu- 
mentative to  some  de- 
gree, causing  unnec- 
essary friction.  In- 
clined to  lose  temper. 


1-  □ 

EXCELLENT 


2-  □ 

VERY  GOOD 


3-  □ 

GOOD 


4-  □ 

FAIR 


5-  □ 

POOR 


TOTAL 

POINTS 


c (V)  one  only  of  the  following,  commensurate  with  your  appraisal  above. 


IMMEDIATELY  PROMOTABLE.  This  employee  is  ready  at 
the  present  time  for  a more  responsible  position. 


POTENTIALLY  PROMOTABLE.  This  employee  will  be 
ready  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR  for  a more  responsible  position. 


SATISFACTORY.  Rendering  full  service  but  not  qualified 
for  greater  responsibilities  at  this  time. 


NEW  OR  INEXPERIENCED.  Making  satisfactory  progress 
hut  knc  nnt  hppn  n n inh  Inna  pnouah  to  render  full  service. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

n 


QUESTIONABLE, 
the  job. 


Meets  only  minimum  requirements  of 


□ 


List  the  jobs  (or  types  of  jobs)  for  which,  in  your  opinion,  this 
employee  would  be  qualified,  regardless  of  department  or  division. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  The  Supervisory  Merit  Rating  System  has  been  adopted  to  assist  man- 
agement in  evaluating  their  supervisory  organization  more  accurately 
and  fairly. 

2.  Individual's  strength  and  weakness  should  determine  whether  further 
coaching  will  develop  him  into  a more  effective  leader. 

3.  Avoid  partiality,  bias,  prejudice  and  the  use  of  snap  judgment. 

4.  Be  fair  to  the  employee,  fair  to  the  company  and  fair  to  yourself  as 
a part  of  management  in  judging  your  men. 

5.  The  worth  of  these  evaluations  depends  upon  your  sound  and  impartial 
judgment.  Read  and  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  factor  and 
definition  before  attempting  to  rate  the  employee. 

6.  Avoid  the  natural  tendency  of  mentally  placing  an  employe  in  a certain 
category  and  then  checking  all  of  the  factors  being  evaluated  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  degree,  each  specification  should  be  considered 
separately. 

7.  Every  employee,  no  matter  how  poor,  has  some  good  qualifications,  no 
employee  is  so  perfect  that  he  could  not  improve  in  some  respect. 

8.  Ask  yourself  these  questions:  Is  he  a person  of  caliber?  How  far  can 

he  progress  in  the  Company?  What  reponsibility  can  he  in  time  assume? 
Is  he  a person  whom  we  should  make  a particular  effort  to  train  and 
develop? 

COMMENTS 

Please  make  a BRIEF  statement  summarizing  the  opinions  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  reviewing  this  employee's  service. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DANGERS  OP  MERIT  RATING 

It  is  time  with  every  personnel  practice,  that  there 
are  always  a few  weak  or  bad  points  to  the  practice  that 
must  be  watched  carefully,  if  the  greatest  good  is  to  be 
derived  for  the  greatest  number.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  overlook  weaknesses,  with  the  thought  that 
an^-  acknowledgment  of  error  is  like  17/  to  injure  the  plan, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  employes  are  more  acceptable 
to  new  ideas  that  come  to  them  with  the  admission  that 
they  are  not  perfect,  but  understandable  and  useful, 

I have  listed  the  eight  chief  dangers  to  the  merit 
rating  program  which  I think  should  be  chief l?^  guarded 
against  and  which  can  be  detected  by  a careful  scrutiny 
of  the  rater's  reports.  The;"-  are  as  follows: 

1.  TH^  HALO  EFFECT 

2.  WEIGHTING  THE  TRAITS 

3.  POOLING  RELIABLE  ITfl  UNRELIABLE  INFORMATION 

4 . CENTRAL  tendency 

5.  DEPARTMENTAL  DIFFERENCES 

6.  FAILURE  TO  ALLOY.  FOR  AGE' 

7.  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  F.  CTOR 

8.  PREJUDICE  AND  BIAS 

I shall  proceed  to  discuss  each  of  these  dangers 
in  order,  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
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. 

. 
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handled  separately. 


1.  THE  HALO  EFFECT 

In  brief,  the  inability  of  raters  to  properly  dis- 
criminate, can  be  said  to  be  the  basis  for  creation  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "the  halo  effect".  Raters 
have  a tendency,  that  is  not  reserved  to  them  alone,  to 
rate  an  individual  high,  or  low,  because  this  particular 
person  stands  out  specifically  on  spme  one  point,  either 
very  high  or  very  low.  No  studied  analysis  is  made  of 
each  factor  that  is  on  the  rating  form,  as  it  should  be, 
because  the  rater  feels  that  he  "knows"  the  person  well, 
and  tends  to  disregard  the  instructions  he  has  been  given. 

The  difficult-  encountered  in  the  "halo  effect"  is 
the  failure  to  take  each  factor  separately,  measuring  the 
employee  on  that  factor  alone,  before  proceeding  on  to 
the  next  one.  In  the  Performance  analysis  rating  form 

designed  bTT  Henry  F.  Callahan  of  the  Danvers  Fluorescent 

1 

plant  he  rates  twelve  qualities  and  offers  a five-way 
breakdown  on  each  quality,  but  each  break-down  whether  it 
is  "inferior",  "unsatisfactory",  "satisfactory",  "excellent", 
or  "superior",  has  a few  words  of  explanation  regarding  that 
particular  evaluation  so  that  what  to  one  person  might  be 
"unsatisfactory",  is,  upon  reading  the  brief  explanation 

1.  Callahan,  Henry  F. , Manager  of  Danvers  Fluorescent 
Plant  of  S7rlvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Danvers, 

Mass.,  1945. 
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ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS  INC. 

DANVERS,  MASS. 


PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS 


A listing  of  factors  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  analy- 
sis of  performance  on  a job  in  order  to  get  a clearer  understanding  of 
quality  requirements  and  improvements. 

As  the  importance  of  the  characteristic  varies  so  much  with  the  type 
of  job  considered,  there  has  been  no  assignment  of  relative  point  values. 
This  can  be  understood,  as  vitality  and  “carry  through”  are  important  on 
all  jobs,  while  factors  such  as  technical  knowledge  and  fairness  may  bear 
relatively  far  different  weights.  Other  miscellaneous  factors  that  may  be 
important  on  jobs  or  to  individuals  such  as  lack  of  confidence,  analytical 
ability,  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly,  etc.,  are  not  stressed  but  should 
be  considered  as  they  apply. 

The  tabulation  is  to  be  used  as  a guide  for  analyzing  performance  so 
as  to  assist  in  the  development  of  organization  men. 

The  standard  that  is  used  as  a basis  for  comparison  is  most  important. 
It  is  suggested  that  a standard  of  the  present  and  future  job  that  a man 
should  be  able  to  attain  be  both  considered  in  an  interview. 


Compiled  by  H.  F.  CALLAHAJ 


PERFORMS 


Definition  of  Terms  Used 


QUALITY  RATED 


1.  TACT,  CO-OPERATIVENESS,  FAIRNESS 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people.  The  faculty  of 
being  considerate  and  sensible  in  dealing  with 
others. 

2.  INTELLIGENCE— ABILITY  TO  LEARN 

AND  APPLY 

The  ability  to  understand  readily  new  ideas  or 
instructions.  Ability  to  apply  training. 

3.  VITALITY  - FORCE  - AGGRESSIVENESS 

The  faculty  of  carrying  out  with  energy  and  re- 
solution that  which  on  consideration  is  reasonable 
and  right. 

4.  GENERAL  APPEARANCE 

Neat  and  clean  in  appearance.  Poised. 

5.  JUDGMENT  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

The  ability  to  think  clearly  and  arrive  at  logical 
conclusion.  Open-minded?  Tendency  to  exag- 
gerate ? Freedom  from  prejudice  ? 

6.  INITIATIVE 

The  trait  of  beginning  needed  work  or  taking 
appropriate  action  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
the  absence  of  others. 

7.  ABILITY  TO  HANDLE  VARIATIONS  IN 

PLANS 

8.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

9.  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  WORKING  TIME 


10.  LEADERSHIP 

Capacity  to  direct,  control,  and  influence  others 
in  definte  lines  of  action.  Convincing  presen- 
tation of  ideas. 


11.  TRADE  OR  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE 


12.  JOB  KNOWLEDGE 

[Such  as  items  listed  for  supervision]  (Cost 
records;  policies;  material,  production  and  quality 
control;  department  and  labor  layout;  schedules; 
equipment). 

NOTES  OR  OTHER  QUALIFICATIONS 


INFERIOR:  Exceptionally  poor 

in  performance;  exceptionally 
lacking  in  the  qualifications  con- 
sidered. 


INFERIOR 


Is  intolerant.  Blames  others.  An- 
tagonistic. Not  sincere. 


Not  able  to  interpret  instructions 
or  carry  them  out. 


Wholly  lacking  in  persistence  and 
forcefulness. 


Slovenly  and  dirty. 


Does  no  reasoning  for  himself. 
Closed  mind. 


Always  depends  on  others;  never 
takes  the  initiative. 


Gets  completely  confused. 


Buck  passer.  Destructively  criti- 
cal. 


Very  wasteful. 


Antagonizes.  Depresses  people. 


Lacking. 


Little  knowledge. 


UNSATISFACTORY 
performed  as  well  a 
reasonably  expected, 
ly  satisfactory. 

UNSATISFAC I 

T I 

Cannot  work  well  with 
luctant  to  follow  om 
people.  Over  critB 
Over  aggressive  in*l 
work  and  ideas  of  otj 

Learns  slowly  or  dc 
experience  gained, 
ply  knowledge  to  pr 

Needs  push.  Expe< 
carry  on.  Takes 
Easily  discouraged. 
Too  forceful  in  oppc 

Careless.  Open  to 


Others  cannot  depe) 
cisions.  Biased.  Po 
Defensive.  Stubborn 
tify  position  taken. 

Is  routine  worker; 
the  initiative.  Few 


Slow  to  revise  plan1 
tion. 

Negative  to  change 
Lack  of  confidence. 
Avoids  taking  posi 
bility  to  carry  thro' 

Not  effective.  Unsl 
vous,  inefficient  or 
too  much  time  for 

Poor  control.  Negal] 
effective  in  present 
convincing  people, 
associates.  Does 
workers. 

Limited.  Has  not  '1 
of  opportunities  tel 
quire  schooling. 

Has  not  sufficient  t 
time  spent.  Only  | 
ledge  and  not  com|( 


ANALYSIS 


SATISFACTORY:  Efficient;  work 
well  performed;  up  to  standard. 


SATISFACTORY 


Average.  Generally  adapts  him- 
self to  others. 


Average.  Applies  experience  to 
new  problems. 


(■  Average.  In  general  carries 
through  with  steady  pressure. 


Average.  Nothing  objectionable. 
Usually  neat  and  clean. 

Average.  Considers  all  phases  of 
problems.  Consults  others. 


Average.  Tries  to  participate  and 
contribute. 


Average.  Thinks  of  action  to  be 
taken  and  effects. 

Average.  Will  carry  on  assign- 
ment. 


Average.  Handles  first  items  first. 


Average.  Sincerity  and  ability 
supply  leadership. 


> Knows  as  much  as  average  per- 
son on  this  work. 


Average  application  of  training 
and  experience. 


EXCELLENT:  Work  performed 

in  a HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  man- 
ner; qualification  better  than  us- 
ually accepted  as  satisfactory. 

EXCELLENT 


Works  well  with  others.  Follows 
ideas  cheerfully.  Respects  others’ 
feelings. 


Learns  quickly.  Can  apply  know- 
ledge. 


Persistent.  Carries  on  despite 
difficulties. 


Neat  and  clean  always. 


Is  level-headed;  has  common 
sense;  decisions  show  thought. 


Develops  assigned  field  of  work, 
gives  good  suggestions.  Independ- 
ent worker. 


Considers  and  revises  plans  and 
takes  action  in  proper  order. 

Likes  it;  gets  enjoyment  out  of 
being  responsible. 


Good  use  of  time.  Plans  time 
schedule. 


Organizes  and  supervises  well. 
Skillful  presentation.  Is  enthusi- 
astic. 


Well  informed.  Is  an  expert  on 
some  phases  of  work. 


Maintains  and  develops  improve- 
ments in  systems. 


SUPERIOR:  Highly  efficient  in  perfor- 
mance; qualified  to  a pre-eminent 
degree. 


SUPERIOR 


Extremely  considerate.  Assists  others. 
Gets  along  well  with  all  kinds  of  people. 


Unusually  quick  to  grasp  essential  ele- 
ments and  to  apply  training  and  experi- 
ence. Very  resourceful  and  far-seeing. 


Wins  support  by  enthusiasm  and  indus- 
triousness. Sees  a job  through  and 
follows  it  up  to  satisfactory  conclusion. 


Makes  a top  impression  as  a Company 
representative. 

Makes  excellent  decisions  quickly. 


Develops  new  .methods;  is  promoter 
always  starts  things. 


Grasps  essentials;  reaches  sound  con- 
clusions and  takes  fast  action. 

Seeks  it  and  handles  it  well. 


Very  effective  and  busy  all  the  time. 


Excellent  leader.  Develops  others.  In- 
spires men.  Very  effective  by  applica- 
tion of  all  characteristics. 


Very  broad  and  exact. 


Has  good  control  of  performance  and 
sets  high  standards. 
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of  "unsatisfactory",  likely  to  narrow  down  his  opinion 
and  more  closel:^  seek  a description  of  that  employee 
concerning  that  one  Duality,  This  is  again  evidence  of 
the  attempt  that  is  made  to  standardize  thinking  in 
rating  terms  so  that  when  a man  is  considered  excellent 
in  the  Fluorescent  Lamp  Plant  of  Mr.  Callahan,  he  is  still 
a notch  below  the  very  best  rating  which  is  "superior". 

I have  been  accustomed  in  my  thinking  to  rate  a man 
of  superior  qualities  with  the  word,  excellent,  whereas 
in  the  Callahan  analysis  excellent  is  next  to  the  top, 
and  "superior"  is  the  highest  compliment  he  can  pay  a 
man.  This  example  illustrates  the  need  of  a definition 
of  each  unit  of  measurement. 

The  rating  forms  should  be  constantly  passed  upon  by 
a rating  committee  which  is  not  concerned  with  the  rating 
of  employees  themselves,  but  rather  may  be  termed  a 
Policy  Making  and  Guidance  Committee  and  their  function 
is  to  observe  these  forms  periodically,  at  least  once 
in  every  three  months  to  catch  "halo  effects"  or  obvious 
discrepancies  in  the  material  to  date.  A Guidance 
Committee  then  can  suggest  alternate  methods  of  rating 
and  new  Dualities  to  be  selected  and  comparisons  to  be 
made  with  other  companies  using  slightlv  different 
techniques  or  different  type  forms.  This  committee 
might  well  be  composed  of  the  Training  Director,  the 
Chief  Industrial  Engineer  and  a representative  from 
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operating  management,  such  as  the  manufacturing  super- 
intendent, and  the  personnel  director.  These  individuals 
are  all  greatly  concerned  with  the  employees*  reaction 
to  merit  rating  and  the  good  it  will  yield  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  but  they  are  not  so  close  to  the 
program  as  the  individual  doing  the  rating  and  therefore 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to  offer  constructive  cri- 
ticism to  the  program.  In  his  book  entitled  "Industrial 

2 

Ps77chology" , Joseph  Tiffin  suggests  having  the  order 
of  the  factors  switched  first  one  way  and  then  the  other 
so  that  the  rater  will  have  to  proceed  a little  more 
slowly  in  reading  over  the  form  and  cannot  just  run  down 
the  "good"  column  or  the  "satisfactory"  column  checking 
off  every  quality  in  his  haste  to  get  through  the  form 
and  consequently  failing  to  ^ive  the  employee  the  con- 
sideration he  should  receive. 

2.  WEIGHTING  THE  TRAITS 

After  making  up  the  rating  form  so  that  it  contains 
those  traits  or  factors  upon  which  information  is  desired, 
most  companies  then  undertake  to  weight  the  various  fact- 
ors according  to  the  importance  they  feel  they  are  in  their 
particular  company  or  type  of  industry.  For  instance,  in 
a gasoline  storage  company,  safety  might  be  a verr  nec- 

2.  Tiffin,  Joseph,  "Industrial  Psychology",  Industrial 
Merit  Rating,  p.  239,  Prentice-Hall,  New  York, 

1944. 
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essary  quality  for  an  employee  to  possess,  as  compared 
with  cooperation,  the  reason  being  that  each  employee 
works  alone  most  of  the  time,  but  the  safety  of  the  en- 
tire installation  as  well  as  the  jobs  of  all  those 
employed  by  the  gasoline  company  rests  upon  anyone  who 
is  near  the  huge  gasoline  tanks.  This  is  also  true  in 
the  case  of  truck  drivers  who  deliver  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  tanks  for  the  air  Reduction  Company.  The  ex- 
plosive possibilities  of  a tank  of  hydrogen  if  care- 
lessly handled  are  very  great  and  it’s  entirely  up 
to  the  driver  of  the  truck  to  maneuver  his  truck  safely 
through  crowded  streets  to  the  plant,  keeping  foremost 
in  mind  that  one  slip  will  not  only  kill  himself,  but 
also  any  person  near  his  truck.  In  contrast  to  a 
truck  driver  who  must  be  extremely  cautious  of  safety 
rules,  we  might  have  a salesman  of  haberdashery  in  a 
department  store  who  has  very  little  need  of  safety 
rules  in  his  daily  work,  but  who  must  have  a pleasing 
personality,  a friendly  cooperative  temperament, 
immaculate  appearance  and  grooming,  as. his  value  to 
the  company  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  personality 
and  appearance. 

In  a large  company,  it  is  dangerous  to  weigh 
heavily  certain  factors,  in  favor  of  some  particular 
branch  of  the  company,  as  this  will  possibly  be  un- 
fair to  other  divisions,  and  there  will  not  be 


. 
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sufficient  explanation  On  the  form  to  indicate  why 
such  a weighting  was  given.  ..hen  someone  might  en- 
deavor to  interpret  the  forms  with  resoect  to  the 
value  of  the  company  over  a long  period  of  time,  we 
would  ouickly  realize  the  futility  of  earlier  weight- 
ings and  find  it  necessary  to  reweigh  the  data. 

Such  was  the  case  recently  in  a large  electronics 
manufacturing  organization  that  sought  to  use  the 
ratin^  information  for  post-war  production  purposes. 

A case  may  v/ell  arise  in  which  an  individual  is  trans- 
ferrin^ from  one  department  to  another  due  to  mood 
work  and  ambition,  but  that  the  weighing  of  the 
factors  of  the  qualities  in  his  new  department  could 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  one  he  recently 
left.  In  a stud.-'r  of  this  man's  rating  forms,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  consider  the  total  of  the  weighted 
traits  without  closely  reviewing  the  entire  merit  rating 
form  so  as  to  determine  his  strength  and  weaknesses.  It 
is  dangerous  to  rely  on  weighting  totals  entirely  due 
to  the  opinion  of  some  one  department  head  who  might 
have  too  much  to  say  about  relative  weights.  Any 
thorough  study  of  a man's  past  performance  with  the 
company  should  go  deeper  than  just  a summary  of  his 
weighted  score  and  should  include  an  analysis  of  all 
his  past  merit  rating  forms. 

To  go  the  other  extreme,  and  weigh  all  factors 
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evenly,  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  all  positions  are 
of  equal  importance,  and  overlooks  specifically  the 
needs  of  the  job  itself.  Urns  a production  supervisor, 
known  also  as  a foreman  or  leadingman  in  some  industrie 
is  rated  according  to  factors  of  even  weight,  the  same 
as  a research  engineer  who  may  possibly  v:ork  for  months 
without  contact  with  more  than  two  or  four  people.  It 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  weigh  evenly  the  qualities 
of  two  men  in  such  totally  unrelated  jobs  as  a foreman 
and  a research  engineer.  The  first  individual  is  con- 
stantly dealing  with  people  above  and  below  him  in  rank 
in  the  company  as  well  as  with  union  stewards,  and  his 
close  contacts  reouire  him  to  be  an  individual  with 
tact,  ouick  thinking,  cooperativeness,  and  reliability, 
for  his  work  is  of  an  immediate  nature.  He  is  dealing 
with  every-day  problems  which  make  the  wheels  go  round. 
The  research  engineer  deals  with  verv  few  people,  is 
likely  to  spend  a considerable  amount  of  his  time  al- 
most isolated  from  the  daily  plant  operations  and  his 
mental  recuirements  are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
a foreman.  Thus  it  would  be  unfair  to  rate  these  two 
men  according  to  factors  of  even  weight. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not  easy,  as  it 
is  an  enormous  task  to  correlate  data  and  reweigh  them 
when  some  need  arises,  but  I feel  that  the  weighting 
must  be  with  respect  to  the  job  that  the  employee  is 
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performing  at  present.  This  will  permit  interested 
parties  to  survey  a man's  rating  as  a member  of  a 
particular  department,  and  then  see  how  he  stands 
as  a candidate  for  some  other  position.  For  all 
normal  purposes  these  data  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  employee  and  his  direct  superior,  as  a measure 
of  his  progress  within  that  section  of  the  company. 

If  an  organization  should  desire  to  maintain 
a dual  system  of  ratings,  this  could  be  done  by  having 
the  original  of  a merit  rating  form  concern  itself 
with  the  present  job  of  the  employee  and  a carbon  copy  be 
studied  end  computed  with  respect  to  the  company  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  for  instance,  a clerk  in  the  production 
control  department  might  be  a fairly  important  cog  in 
his  department,  but  without  growth  potentialities  and 
likely  to  remain  a clerk  for  some  time,  as  far  as 
the  department  is  concerned,  he  is  a valuable  individual, 
but  in  the  comnan^  as  a whole  he  occupies  a very  limited 
position. 

3.  POOLING  RELIABLE  WITH  UNRELIABLE  INFORMATION 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  companies  to  have  several 
raters  report  on  one  person.  Sometimes  three  or  four 
supervisors  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  rating  forms  for 
a single  individual,  in  the  interest  of  greater  accuracy. 
This  use  of  combined  raters  is  because  of  the  reliability 
of  pooled  ratings,  and  is  based  on  the  premise  that  all 
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the  raters  know  the  subject  sufficiently  well  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  supervisors  who  are  properly  Qualified  by 
frequent  contact  with  the  individual  to  fill  out  the 
forms  for  an  accurate  appraisal.  The  danger  is  when 
this  uractice  is  over- extended  and  cases  arise  where 
not  more  than  one  of  the  raters  really  knows  the 
employee.  This  is  the  time  for  the  other  raters  to 
withdraw  from  participation  and  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  do  justice  on  this  man’s  rating  forms. 

When  it  is  customar:*-  to  have  on  the  rating  committee, 
the  employee’s  supervisor,  and  his  supervisor’s  supervisor 
and  a member  of  the  personnel  department,  cases  might 
easily  arise  where  one  of  the  latter  two  would  be  quite 
unfamiliar  v/ith  the  person  under  consideration,  and  have 
little  or  nothing  on  which  to  base  his  opinion.  It  is 
easil7r  conceivable  that  an  erroneous  poor  impression 
might  have  been  created  by  some  isolated  incident,  which 
has  no  bearing  to  the  normal  habits  of  the  individual, 
but  which  had  remained  lodged  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
raters.  The  result  might  be  a rating  turned  in  that  was 
so  unfair  to  the  employee  that  it  changed  the  final  anal- 
ysis drastically. 

Tlie  solution  to  the  problem  of  unreliable  ratings  is 
to  have  only  raters  who  are  familiar  with  the  individual 
participate,  and  to  have  some  supporting  data  included 
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in  the  form  to  indicate  how  well  the  rater  knows  this 
person,  as  well  as  under  what  circumstances  their 
association  has  taken  place.  This  would  protect 
the  rater  as  well  as  the  rated,  especially  when  the 
form  might  be  the  subject  of  critical  analysis  when 
brought  before  an  appeal  committee,  or  a labor-management 
group.  If  the  opinions  of  a rater  are  based  on  flimsy 
evidence,  hearsay,  or  casual  association,  they  are 
likely  to  be  severely  challenged,  and  the  ensuing  em- 
barrassment cause  extreme  damage  to  the  entire  program. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  proceed  vrith  only  one  rater 
to  each  employee,  and  that  individual  to  be  the  immed- 
iate supervisor  only,  so  that  any  inaccuracies  would 
be  wholly  between  these  two  people  before  an  appeal 
board,  and  not  be  concerned  with  supervisors  once  or 
twice  removed. 

Pooling  of  ratings  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor, 
especially  when  it  is  justice  to  the  employee  that  is 

most  desired,  but  it  cannot  be  made  a general  practice. 

3 

The  suggestion  by  Stevens  and  Wonderlic  in  their 
article  is  to  have  the  supervisor  rate  all  his  men  on 
one  trait.  This  method  would  cause  the  rater  to  think  of 
all  his  men  with  regard  to  just  one  trait  in  the  manner 

3*  Stevens,  S.  C.  and  Vvonderlic,  E.  F. , An  Effective 

Revision  of  the  Rating  Technioue,  ’’Personnel  Journal” 
Vol . 13,  No.  3,  1934. 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  Man-toMan  Scale  that  the  Army 
used  in  the  First  World  War.  It  is  unlikely  that 
all  would  he  rated  highly  or  poorly,  as  such  an  error 
would  be  too  obvious. 

4 

I favor  the  technioue  recommended  by  Tiffin  be- 
cause I believe  also  it  is  better  to  consider  only  one 
man  at  a time,  going  carefully  over  every  factor  on  the 
rating  chart,  concentrating  on  him  alone.  The  lay- 
out of  the  form  will  include  alternating  the  degree 
of  attainment  column,  so  as  to  encourage  more  delibera- 
tion on  each  factor. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  technioue  used,  the 
halo  effect  can  still  be  there  if  the  raters  are  not 
continually  cautioned  to  watch  for  this  discreranc'tr, 
and  their  reports  scrutinized.  Education  and  counselling 
can  reduce  this  effect  to  a minimum,  simply  by  being  on 
the  lookout  for  it,  and  acting  promptly. 

4 . M IDDLE- OF- THE- ROAD  TENDENCY 

A "middle-of-the-road"  tendency  may  be  explained 
as  the  natural  tendency  of  an  individual  who  is  not 
well  informed  concerning  the  person  he  is  attempting 
to  rate,  to  be  lenient  and  adopt  a "middle-of-the-road" 
attitude.  It  is  common  for  people  to  refrain  from  being 
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severe  in  marking  unless  they  are  definitely  sure  of  their 
opinion,  and  the  renult  may  be  that  ever?;-  time  thev  come 
to  a difficult  decision  they  lose  the  courage  necessary 
to  rate  properly,  and  instead  just  mark  off  "average" 
or  "fair".  This  can  be  worked  the  other  way  also  and 
prevent  some  employees  from  getting  proper  recognition, 
although  it  is  not  so  likely,  as  it  is  easier  to  defend 
a high  mark,  than  face  the  bitterness  a low  mark  usually 
arouses. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  a middle-of-the-road 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a rater,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  efforts  of  each  rater  separately.  This 
should  be  done  by  some  designated  member  of  the 
Personnel  Department  acting  as  a Coordinator  for  the 
Ratine:  Committee.  The  same  time  the  Coordinator  reviews 
rating  forms  for  middle-of-the-road  tendencies,  he  will) 
also  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  halo  effects.  His  next 
step  is  to  go  over  the  forms  with  the  raters  and  adopt 
corr^ctiv^  measures  that  will  eliminate  these  faults 
without  the  enrol  o^e^s  becoming  awar°  of  early  failings. 

when  a Merit  Rating  Program  is  installed  in  a 
ulant  and  a oroup  of  supervisors  assemble  for  instruct- 
ions on  how  to  become  raters,  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect  some  of  them  to  be  timid  about  rating  men  who 
have  been  their  associates  for  possibly  a long  period 
of  time.  The  new  raters  will  be  cautious  because  they 
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themselves  are  still  inexperienced  with  the  program,  and 
need  to  be  brought  along  step  by  step.  The  introduction 
of  the  program  into  the  organization  should  be  unhurried 
and  well  documented  as  this  is  a period  for  slow  but 
decisive  nrocedure.  It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
raters  suite  freauently  as  they  go  through  their  depart- 
ments counselling  them  on  everv  form  to  be  sure  the’-  are 
solidly  behind  each  rating  they  have  made.  If  it  is 
easily  seen  that  certain  tendencies  are  becoming  appar- 
ent, then  the  entire  rating  group  can  get  together  and 
tnrash  the  problem  out.  The  other  extreme  from  having 
a rater  not  sure  of  himself  is  to  have  a highly  opinion- 
ated individual  on  the  rating  staff  who  should,  of  course, 
be  eliminated.  It  is  more  common  though  for  men  to  take 
this  middle-of-the-road  attitude  if  they  are  conscientious 
in  their  work,  than  to  have  men  of  fixed  opinions,  likely 
to  become  belligerent  in  defending  their  merit  rating 
decisions,  any  individual  who  has  preconceived  ideas  about 
his  fellow  workers  is  very  likely  to  stand  out  because  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  becomes  embroiled,  and  that 
is  certainly  not  the  type  of  individual  to  have  on  a rating 
staff.  Rigid  adherence  to  the  counselling  and  rules  offer- 
ed at  the  start  of  the  program  and  careful  understanding 
of  each  factor  and  its  degrees,  as  well  as  close  personal 
guidance  will  cure  a ’iddle-of- the-road  tendency. 
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5.  DEPARTMENTAL  DIFFERENCES 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  when  the  results  of  one 
department  are  compared  with  those  of  another,  there  is 
likely  to  be  considerable  spread  between  the  average  of 
one  group,  to  that  of  another.  This  can  be  caused  by 
either  distinct  differences  in  the  merits  of  the  groups, 
or  differences  in  the  standards  as  construed  by  the 
raters  who  have  surveyed  each  department. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  wide  differences  in  the 
job  behavior,  a ouick  invpstigation  will  probably  show 
this  to  be  true,  and  several  spot  checks  would  tend  to 
turn  up  the  evidence  upon  which  this  assertion  is  made. 

In  the  second  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
all  the  ratings  for  each  department,  in  order  to  discover 
how  they  reach  the  final  answer.  The  ratings  of  one 
department  may  seem  cuite  low  when  compared  with  those 
of  another  section  of  the  company,  which  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  best  minds  in  the  company,  such  as  the 
developmental  section,  arranging  the  data  of  each 
department  separately,  the  investigator  might  find 
common  groupings  of  its  manpower  ranging  from  a few 
who  1 ere  poor,  a majority  who  were  good,  and  a few 
who  were  superior,  yet  the  entire  group  as  a body  might 
be  noticeably  lower  than  some  other  group  which  was 
composed  of  hi ghl7r- educated  men  who  might  be  expected 


to  be  superior 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  review  ratings  with 
respect  to  sections  of  the  company,  departments,  and. 
also  jobs  so  that  the  rating  policy  and  guidance  commit- 
tee can  be  properly  informed  in  the  various  reports  sub- 
mitted to  it  during  the  year.  Differences  ma^  exist 
between  men  in  certain  sections  of  the  company,  and 
over- all  departmental  rating  might  be  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  a number  of  other  departments.  This  should 
not  be  too  pronounced  if  the  rater  keeps  in  mind  the 
principles  of  job  evaluation  and  remembers  that  he  is 
not  rating  the  men  for  the  jobs  they  are  working  at, 
but  is  rating  the  men  themselves  and  how  well  they  do 
their  jobs.  A department  composed  largely  of  freight 
handlers  and  shipping  clerks  may  be  doing  their  particular 
assignment  far  better  than  a purchasing  department  which 
may  find  itself  in  a rather  serious  predicament  due  to 
inability  of  individuals  to  cooperate  and  exercise  common 
sense.  In  the  former,  most  of  the  men  do  what  they  are 
told  and  are  ouite  closely  supervised,  whereas  in  the 
latter,  the  men  have  considerable  latitude  in  purchasing 
and  are  supposed  to  exercise  thorough  care  and  foresight. 

6.  FAILURE  TO  ALLOW  FOR  AGE. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  freouently  when 
a merit  rating  plan  is  installed,  is  that  of  the  failure 
to  allow  for  age  and  to  penalize,  unknowingly,  perhaps, 
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the  older  men  in  an  organization.  It  has  been  continually, 
revealed  that  the  most  favorable  age  for  getting  good 
ratings  is  the  thirties. 

An  incandescent  lamp  plant  recently  completed  a 
rating  project,  and  among  the  final  data  submitted  was 
a computation  based  on  the  ages  of  the  men,  a good  many 
of  whom  were  long- experienced  with  this  particular  firm. 

An  analysis  of  the  groupings,  by  age,  showed  very  few 
young  men  in  the  "doubtful'1  column,  but  nearly  all  the 
really  "old"  employees.  This  may  have  been  caused  bv 
the  heavy  weighting  given  to  a factor  entitled  "Potenti- 
ality", but  I don’t  think  that  is  the  complete  answer. 

I think  that  it  is  only  natural  for  a rater  to  be  severe, 
whether  he  can  help  it  or  not,  towards  veteran  workers 
if  he  himself  is  auite  young. 

To  be  fair,  the  rater  has  probably  got  to  go  over 
his  ratings,  before  he  submits  them  to  the  Personnel 
Office  and  regard  them  exclusively  from  the  angle  of 
age.  He  must  see  how  the  group  ranges  when  he  has  only 
age  to  consider,  and  if  there  is  an  obvious  one-sidedness 
to  his  analysis.  It  may  also  be  that  a company  has  a 
compulsory  retirement  age,  say  at  60  or  65,  and  as  an 
employee  nears  this  particular  age,  the  rater  ma7r  un- 
wittingly feel  sympathetic  and  not  wish  to  hurt  the  em- 
ployee's chances  of  securing  a pension.  This  character- 
istic of  discriminating  against  older  people  is  likely 
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to  go  to  a certain  point,  such  as  to  people  within 
five  ^ears  of  retirement  age,  and  from  then  on  soften 
up  somewhat  in  an  effort  to  aid  an  employee  get  by  the 
last  few  years. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  guidance  committee  of 
the  merit  rating  plan  to  look  carefully  at  the  raters 
with  respect  to  their  ages  and  to  the  physical  energy 
they  might  possess  so  that  they  can  carefully  examine 
the  finished  rating  forms  of  a rater  who  possesses  con- 
siderable drive  and  enthusiasm  and  might  naturally 
expect  others  to  have  those  Dualities.  An  employee 
in  his  fifties  is  likelv  to  settle  down  with  maturity 

V tt 

and  not  have  the  action  or  alertness  of  a younger 
man,  and  this  would  not,  in  any  way,  affect  his  work 
negatively. 

7.  LENGTH  OP  SERVICE  FACTOR 

A study  of  the  relationships  between  merit  rating 
and  length  of  service  has  shown  that  a lower  merit 
rating  5 s commonly  given  to  emnloyees  who  have  remained 
any  length  of  time  on  one  assignment.  The  assumption 
here  seems  to  be  that  the  employees  who  are  ineligible 
for  transfer  to  some  other  responsible  position  are 
those  who  remain  at  one  assignment.  when  an  employee 
remains  on  one  specific  job,  a rater  unconsciously 
tends  to  mark  him  lower  for  this  factor,  regardless 
of  the  explanation  which  lies  behind  this  long  tenure. 
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Employees  with  long  service  in  one  particular  spot, 
are  in  general,  the  older  employees  of  an  organization, 
and  as  I mention  in  point  #6,  "Failure  to  Allow  for 
Age",  the7r  are  likely  to  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  age. 

It  is  necessary,  in  ord^er  to  combat  the  length 

of  service  factor,  for  a rater  to  carefully  interpret 

ratings  in  the  light  of  years  of  employment,  so  as  to 

be  sure  there  is  no  unfairness  because  of  the  length 

of  assignment  or  the  age  of  the  employee.  In  the 

graph  on  the  following  page,  submitted  bv  Joseph 
5 

Tiffin,  the  relationship  between  merit  rating  and 
total  service  in  an  organization  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  loss  in  merit  rating  points  to  employees  with  15 
to  20  vears 1 service. 

8.  PREJUDICE  AUD  BIAS 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  all  too  frequently 
a report  will  be  turned  in  that  does  not  seem  correct 
in  the  light  of  the  normal  known  habits  of  the  worker. 

A careful  appraisal  may  reveal  that  the  rater  has 
definite  bias  toward  fellow  workers  of  certain  ancestry, 
faith,  or  color,  and  that  he  so  influences  his  rating 
forms . 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  emphasis  is  being 
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Relations  between  ^ears  of  service  on  present 
job  and  average  merit  rating  for  9000  steel 
workers . 


Relation  between  years  of  plant  service  and 
average  merit  rating  for  9000  steel  workers. 


Tiffin,  Joseph,  “Industrial  Psychology1' 
p.  259-260 
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placed  upon  fairness  and  fair  emplo7Tnent  practices, 
it  is  good  business  practice  to  observe  one's  own 
rating  staff,  and  forestall  an^  criticism  by  early  cor- 
rective action,  and  if  necessary  by  a revamping  of 
the  raters,  or  a training  course  designed  to  clear 
their  thinking  of  personal  biases. 

In  large  corporations  it  is  common  for  men  of 
certain  nationalities  and  origins  to  work  together  in 
one  department,  usinr':  a good  deal  of  the  time  their 
mother  tongue,  which  leads  to  clannishness  and  an 
immediate  distinction  being  made  to  anyone  who  may  come 
in,  as  an  ov>tsider,  if  he  does  not  come  from  the  same 
racial  stock.  To  facilitate  Management's  problem  in 
handling  particular  groups  of  this  type,  one  of  the 
same  national  background  may  be  placed  in  charge 
becai^se  of  his  ability  to  speak  their  native  tongue 
and  his  apparent  authority  among  them.  Obviously  such 
an  individual  as  this  should  be  handled  carefully,  and 
all  of  his  Merit  Rating  forms  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  New  York  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Lav/  which  was  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1945,  is  designed  to  allow  proper  re- 
dress to  individuals  persecuted  by  discrimination  in 
their  employment . It  is  obviously  necessary  for  every 
organization  that  comes  under  such  a statute  to  educate 
their  supervisors  staff  in  handling  people,  so  that 
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unfortunate  publicity  concerning  some  violation  will 
not  injivre  the  company's  good  name.  However,  legis- 
lation alone  will  never  completely  eliminate  discrim 
ination  of*  this  type,  and  the  Personnel  Director  can 
do  a great  deal  more  in  straightening  out  a biased 
individual  by  proper  counsel  than  by  citing  statutes 
and  penalties. 

Freouently  male  supervisors  are  found  to  be  un- 
fairly favoring  or  criticising  their  female  employee 
due  to  some  deep-rooted  feeling  about  the  place  of 
women  in  industry  or  to  lack  of  training  in  their 
earlier  work  history.  Because  so  many  large  organi- 
zations now  employ  women  in  such  vast  numbers,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  check  the  attitude  of  male 
supervisors  and  be  sure  that  strict  but  honest  dis- 
cipline is  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MERIT  RATING  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
SECTION  1 . - ARMY 

In  World  War  II,  as  in  World  War  I,  there  arose 
■under  pressing  conditions,  an  immediate  need  at  the 
start  to  revise  the  rating  scales  in  use  by  the  armed 
services.  In  the  First  World  War  under  General  Orders 
46  and  85,  issued  by  the  War  Department  in  1918,  all 
officers  below  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  were 
rated  according  to  the  Officers  Rating  Scale,  and  just 
prior  to  separation  each  officer  would  be  given  final 
rating.  The  Officers  Rating  Scale  in  both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  remained  largely  unchanged  up  to  the  start  of 
.orld  War  II. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  about  the 
Officers  Rating  Scale  of  World  War  I,  was  that  it 
placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  method  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "Man  to  Man"  Rating  Scale.  This 
system  requests  the  rating  officer  to  consider  all  of  the 
men  he  intends  to  rate,  and  then  take  one  quality  at  a 
time  and  rate  all  of  his  men  on  that  Duality.  This  par- 
ticular approach  to  a rating  system  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely discontinued  in  the  services  in  favor  of  rating 
each  man  by  himself  on  various  Dualities. 

At  the  present  time.  Army  Regulation  No.  600-185  of 
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the  War  Department,  October  13,  1942,  is  the  latest  guide 

for  personnel  rating,  and  is  used  in  conjunction  with 

efficiency  reports  which 

"will  be  rendered  on  each  officer,  other 
than  general  officers,  by  his  immediate 
superior  on  30  June  and  31  December  of 
each  year."^ 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  and  I think 
this  could  well  be  copied  by  private  industry,  that  the 
Army  feels  that  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  draw  up  an 
efficiency  report  on  any  officer  of  any  grade  if  his 
service  is  particularly  distinguisnable  or  the  opposite, 
also,  that  each  time  an  officer  completes  a schooling 
period  an  efficiency  report,  or  a special  school  report 
should  be  submitted  by  the  officer’s  immediate  military 
superior.  It  is  the  custom  of  one  of  the  country’s 


2 

largest  merchandising  corporations  to  render  reports 
of  this  nature  on  employees  in  a like  manner;  having 
immediate  superiors  institute  the  rating  form  when 
something  of  unusual  merit  or  poor  quality  has  been 
performed. 

Reports  of  this  type  will  yield  not  only  data  for 
the  specified  periods  of  the  year  when  employees  expect 
to  be  rated,  but  also  at  a time  of  special  achievements 


1*  AR  '600-185,  War  Department,  p.2,  Section  I,  PERSONNEL 
November  15,  1944. 

2.  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1946. 
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or  poor  ouality  work,  thus  giving  a more  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  employee’s  work  history. 

In  its  instruction  manual  officers  are  instructed 
to  understand  the  terms  used  in  the  report  and  there  is 
presented  a very  clear  description  of  each  tern  used, 
in  the  Adjectival  Rating.  Actuallv  to  ouote  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  rating  officer  when  he  is  con- 
sidering rating  another  officer  on  Physical  Activity; 

"In  an  estimate  of  physical  activity,  the 
ability  to  work  rapidly  should  be  considered; 
however,  hustle  and  bustle,  which  result  in 
confusion,  should  not  be  considered  as  the 
ability  to  work  rapidly.  Rather,  under  this 
heading  should  be  indicated  the  degree  to 
which  an  officer  has  been  efficiently  active, 
ener  ;etic,  and  quick.  In  the  consideration 
of  an  individual’s  physical  endurance  or 
capacity  for  prolonged  exertion,  the  report- 
ing officer  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  an  officer  has  little  endurance  because 
he  is  not  frequently  seen  indulging  in  stren- 
uous activity  to  the  point  of  near- exhaustion. 

The  less  noticeable,  more  self-contained 
individual  might  well  be  the  one  to  stand  up 
longer  through  a succession  of  trying,  hard 
days.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
many  duties  are  not  a proper  test  of  an 
officer's  physical  endurance  and  the  rating 
"unknown"  should  be  used  in  these  cases. 

Obviously,  the  amount  of  physical  exertion 
demanded  of  an  administrative  officer  is 
less  than  that  reouired  of  an  officer  in 
combat;  however,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  administrative  officer  is  not 
capable  of  greater  physical  endurance.  If 
an  officer  has  had  a severe  illness  or  has 
undergone  a recent  operation  and  there  is 
an:r  Question  as  to  his  condition,  let  it  be 
determined  by  a medical  board. 


3.  AR  600-185,  War  Department,  p.8.  Section  2,  PERSONNEL 
November  15,  1944. 
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It  is  of  particular  note  that  the  final  sentence  re- 
cuests  the  rating  officer  to  pass  on  to  the  proper 
individuals  the  rating  on  this  Quality  if  there  is  any 
Question  in  his  mind  of  the  man's  status  of  health. 

It  was  the  common  opinion  of  many  Army  officers 
with  whom  I discussed  their  contacts  with  efficiency 
reports,  that  one  of  the  greatest  fears  is  that  the 
rating  officer  will  turn  in  a rating  when  he  has  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  officer  at 
his  work.  If  an  officer  admits  a lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  daily  work  of  his  subordinate,  it  would  appear 
on  the  surface  as  thoiigh  this  was  inefficiency  on  his 
part,  • hereas  this  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  can  work 
adversely  on  a rating  form.  xhere  are  five  break-downs 
on  the  section  of  the  efficiency  report,  concerned  with 
the  Quality  of  an  officer.  They  range  accordingly, 

a.  unsatief  ■ ctorv 

</ 

b.  satisfactory 

c.  very  satisfactory 

d.  excellent 

e.  superior. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  better  defining  borderline  cases 
that  numerical  ratings  are  assigned  to  the  categories 
very  satisfactory,  excellent  and  superior. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Army  particularly 
emphasizes  the  point  that  junior  officers  should  have  their 
deficiencies  pointed  out  to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  correct  their  failings  in  time  for  later  promotion  and 
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that  all  efficiency  reports  are  reviewed  by  the  next 
higher  officer  beyond  the  superior  who  made  the  report. 

The  outstanding  criticism  which  I found  to  be  lev- 
elled against  the  efficienc;/-  report  was  that  most  officers 
did  not  feel,  in  spite  of  a short  training  period  on 
how  to  use  efficiency  reports,  that  they  were  properly 
Qualified  to  render  this  type  of  report  and  that  also 
they  frequently  felt,  due  to  shifts  in  the  ranks  below 
them  they  did  not  have  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
judge  their  men.  However,  I did  feel  that  it  was 
important  that  most  officers  felt  that  these  reports 
were  better  than  no  report  at  all,  and  that  they  had 
sufficient  faith  in  this  method  of  rating  to  want  to 
have  it  continued.  In  answer  to  the  direct  Question, 
nDo  you  favor  efficiency  reports  in  business-life?1', 

the  answer  was  usually  an  unqualified  "yes". 

4 

The  Efficiency  Report  Form  used  by  the  Army  is 
ouite  compact  and  covers  the  necessary  essentials, 
such  as  the  stations  at  which  the  officer  has  served 
and  his  duty  assignments,  the  rating  officer* s attitude 
toward  him  w ith  respect  to  daily  association,  a brief 
comment  on  how  frequently  and  under  what  conditions  he 
has  given  his  opinion  of  his  intimate  and  daily  contact 

4.  War  Department,  Adjutant-Generals’  Office,  Form  67, 
September  27,  1944. 
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or  academic  period.  In  Section  G of  the  Efficiency 
Report  entitled  "What  degree  of  success  has  he  attain- 
ed under  the  following?"  there  are  ten  questions  listed 
with  a five-way  breakdown  for  each  as  well  as  a space 
where  the  rating  officer  may  confess  that  his  opinion 
on  this  quality  is  unknown.  The  following  ten  points 
I feel  are  all  inclusive  and  are  the  heart  of  the  form. 

"1.  Physical  Activity  and  Endurance 

2.  Stability  Under  Pressure 

3.  Attention  to  Duty 

4.  Cooperation 

5.  Initiative 

6.  Intelligence 

7.  Force 

8.  Judgment  and  Common  Sense 

9.  Leadership 

10.  ability  to  Obtain  Results" 

Two  other  sections  of  value  on  the  form  are  the  sections 
inserted  for  listing  outstanding  value  in  service  and  a 
liberal  space  allotment  for  remarks. 
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SECTION  2, -NAVY 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  using  as  an 
aid  in  classification  and  assignment  of  its  officer 

1 

personnel  a report  entitled.’  ’’Officer’s  Fitness  Report” 

2 

which  has  been  designed  after  a careful  study  in  the 
field  of  occupational  analysis  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  Navy  representatives,  job  analysis  special- 
ists of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  National  Roster 
of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel  and  the  U.  S. 

Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Navy  uses  an  occupational 
classification  code  applied  by  its  interviewing  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  to  assist  them  in 
properly  assigning  officer  material  according  to  aptitudes 
and  capabilities.  Utilization  by  the  Nav~r,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  of  the  skills  that  entering  officers 
bring  with  them  from  civilian  life  is  the  first  major 
step  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  commonly  known  among 
Navy  men  as  "BuPers”.  Through  a testing  procedure  which 
endeavors  to  measure  intellectual  potentialities,  an  officer 
candidate  is  started  on  his  Naval  career  and  the  Navy  seeks 
thereafter  in  its  rating  to  utilize  experience  and  train- 
ing as  well  as  subjective  qualities  in  promoting  its  officer 

1.  NavPers-310-A  (Rev.  8-44). 

2.  U.  S.  Navy  Public  Personnel  Review  of  the  Civil  Service 
Assembly  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Oct.,  1943. 
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material.  In  the  “Officer's  Fitness  Report"  there 

are  tv elve  sections,  of  which  the  seventh  section  has 

to  do  with  the  following  five  rating  factors. 

“a.  Sea  or  Advance  Base  Duty 
B.  Initiative  and  Responsibility 
G.  Understanding  and  Skill 

D.  Leadership 

E.  Conduct  and  Fork  Habits  “ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  above  five  rating  factors, 
there  are  nineteen  ouestions  to  be  answered  concerning 
these  factors. 

9 

The  Navy  uses  a system  of  rating  more  similar  to 
the  World  War  I system  of  the  Army  known  as  the  “man 

4 

to  man"  Rating  Scale  than  the  Army  Efficiency  Ret ort 
now  used,  in  rating  the  man  on  his  ability.  The  Off- 
icer's Fitness  Report  is  submitted  semi-annually  for 
all  officers  and  similar  to  the  Army,  at  a time  of  de- 
tachment. The  Fitness  Report  has  several  copies,  the 
first  of  which  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  and 
covers  the  officer's  previous  experience  and  Qualifi- 
cations for  various  types  of  duties.  The  second  copy 
remains  with  his  commanding  officer  and  is  used  to 
aid  in  proper  assignment  while  under  his  particular 
commanding  officer. 

The  common  method  of  promotion  during  the  War  for 

3.  NavPers-310-A  (Rev.  8-44) 

4.  Ibid,  p.  81,  #4 
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Naval  officers  of  the  rank  of  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  and  Lieu. tenant,  senior  grade,  has  been  through  the 
publication  of  what  is  known  as  an  “AllNav" . This  is 
a Bureau  of  Personnel  announcement  which  states  that  all 
officers  who  joined  the  Navy  at  a certain  time,  for  ex- 
ample, October  1st  through  the  30th,  1942,  are  now  ad- 
vanced one  rank.  Ranks  above  Lieutenant,  senior  grade, 
reouire  the  approval  of  a selection  board  which  con- 
siders the  Fitness  Report  as  well  as  any  other  pertinent 
data  on  file  about  the  officer  in  this  rank.  In  the  case 
of  Ensigns  and  Lieutenants,  promotion  is  automatic  unless 
there  is  an  unsatisfactory  notation  against  the  officer 
on  file  by  his  commanding  officer  as  recorded  in  the 
Fitness  Report,  in  which  case  promotion  can  be  denied. 

If  a man  has  a black  mark  against  him  by  his  commanding 
officer  it  is  common  practice  for  him  to  immediately  put 

in  for  a transfer  out  from  under  this  particular  officer. 

5 

The  Navy  also  recommends,  although  regulations  re- 
cmire  onl^  unsatisfactory  or  unfavorable  reports  to  be 
referred  to  the  officer  concerned,  that  the  reporting 
officers  discuss  all  their  final  reports  with  the  officer 
concerned. 

The  frank  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Rating 
Officer’s  Fitness  Report  with  the  officer  reported  on 


5.  Officer  Fitness  Report  Instruction  Sheet 
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is  an  onerous  and  unwelcome  task,  and  very  likely  to 
require  a considerable  amount  of  time  if  a helpful 
attitude  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  not  easy  to  sit 
down  briefly  with  an  officer  and  discuss  the  results 
of  a lengthy  Fitness  Report.  Interviews  concerning 
this  report  will  undoubtedly  consume  a considerable 
length  of  time  which  the  officer  will  have  to  find  if 
he  wants  to  do  his  job  properly. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  concise  guide 
published  by  the  Navy  for  assisting  a rating  officer 
in  filling  out  the  Fitness  Report  such  as  the  Army 
issues  for  completing  its  Efficiency  Report. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SELECTION  OF  THE  RATER 

With  surprisingly  little  practice,  the  average 
individual  who  is  interested  in  rating  people,  can 
devise  a rating  plan  that  will  be  worth  a tryout,  and 
will  find  that  constant  practice  quickly  removes  the 
"kinks".  The  problem  is  not  that  of  how  to  construct 
a plan,  so  much  as  it  is  as  to  who  will  use  it,  and  will 
he  properly  answer  all  questions.  Training  the  raters 
is  certainly  important  enough,  but  first  the  problem 
is  to  select  the  correct  employees  to  do  the  rating. 

Before  the  education  of  the  future  raters  is  un- 
dertaken, it  is  paramount  that  a 'well-rounded  committee 
stand  behind  the  entire  program.  This  would  include  a 
representative  from  the  shop,  someone  from  production 
supervision,  someone  from  the  Methods  Department,  and 
certainly  a well- selected  individual  from  top  manage- 
ment. The  last-named  individual  must  be  a recognized 
impartial  sort  of  person  in  whom  all  employees  have 
faith,  and  with  whom  they  can  freely  discuss  any  and 
all  types  of  problems  as  they  arise.  Frequently  problems 
will  arise  that  cannot  or  should  not  be  handled  summarily 
or  lightly  waved  aside,  and  this  will  necessitate  a real 
"talking- over"  with  executives  who  are  perhaps  accustomed 
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to  dealing  with  their  problems  quickly  and  without 

1 

question.  Mary  Harper  Wortham  calls  the  group  which 
sponsors  a rating  program  a "Guiding  Committee"  and  she 
feels  it  will,  if  well  organized,  have  little  else  to 
do  but  select  the  raters  and  listen  to  protested  cases 
as  an  appeal  board. 

2 

According  to  U.  S.  army  regulations  every  officer 
other  than  a general  officer  will  have  an  efficiency 
report  filed  concerning  him  twice  a year  with  the  Adjutant 
General.  These  reports  will  cover  a six  month  period,  ex- 
cept when  rendered  because  of  unusual  service,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a term  at  school.  The  Army  designates  that  the 
report  will  be  filed  by  the  immediate  superior,  or  the 
school  commandant. 

In  an  analysis  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
3 

ference  Board  into  Periodic  Personnel  Reviews,  it  was 
found  that  in  76%  of  the  cases  where  Personnel  Reviews 
were  in  practice,  it  was  customary  either  to  have  the 
immediate  superior  do  the  review,  or  have  him  on  the 


1.  Wortham,  Mary  Harper,  "Rating  of  Supervisors", 
Bulletin  No.  11,  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1942. 

2.  Army  Regulations  No.  600-185,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, 25,  D.  C.,  15  November,  1944,  p.2. 

3.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  247  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City,  N.Y. , "The  Management  Almanac,  1946", 
p.  233. 
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Review  Board.  This  immediate  superior  is  commonly  the 
department  head  or  foreman.  In  40%  of  the  plants  replying 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Personnel  Director  also  is  on 
the  Review  Board. 

I firmly  believe  the  practice  of  having  the  Personnel 

Director  do  the  writing  on  the  forms  is  all  wrong,  yet 

this  is  the  way  The  Namrn  Store,  a large  department  store 

4 

in  Brooklyn,  Rev/  York  fills  out  their  rating  forms,  which 
incidentally  are  highly  regarded  and  cmite  complete.  Miss 
Kate  Lewis,  of  the  Employment  Department,  says  that  there 
is  greater  confidence  in  this  system  than  when  the  forms 
were  handed  out  to  all  supervisors,  and  compliance  demanded 
within  a certain  date. 

In  contrast  to  the  Namm  Store  technioue,  I think  that 

5 

the  procedure  followed  in  Lord  and  Taylor,  Inc.,  a New 
York  retail  establishment,  in  requiring  all  supervisors 
to  rate  their  immediate  P'''r,sdnnel  is  not  only  the  more 
common  method  of  securing  ratings,  but  is  by  far  much  more 
understandable. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  distinctly 
emphasizes  that  the  first  line  supervisor,  who  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  worker,  is  the  one  to  initiate  the  efficiency 

5.  Lord  and  Taylor,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  5th  Ave.  and  38th 
Street,  Data  given  by  Employment  Manager 
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6 

rating.  This  is  the  standard  way  of  submitting  efficiency 
ratings  throughout  the  entire  vast  Federal  Civil  Service, 
and  it  has  demonstrated  its  success  over  a long  period  of 
time.  The  only  general  criticism  I wish  to  give  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  or  State  rating  technioues,  is  that 
opinion  seems  nearly  universal  that  raters  within  the  civil 
service  are  too  lenient,  due  to  lax  standards  of  required 
performance.  I feel  that  if  job  specifications  and  re- 
quirements were  tightened  in  government  positions,  the 
efficiency  rating  system  would  earn  a much  higher  regard 
from  industry. 


6 


Efficiency  Ratings  administration  Section,  Personnel 
Classification  Division,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Form  3823,  revised,  amended  to  15  March,  1944 
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CHAPTER  VII 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  RATER 

Mien  it  has  once  been  determined  who  within  the  com- 
pany shall  do  the  rating,  the  next  important  step  is  to 
properl??-  educate  the  rater  in  the  technique  or  style  that 
is  most  desirable. 

There  are  available.  Personnel  Counsellors  who  are 
experienced  in  installing  rating  programs  and  in  instruct 
ing  the  raters  in  administering  the  programs.  When 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Loring  Avenue,  Salem, 
Massachusetts  undertook  a Job  Evaluation  study,  which 
would  precede  a Merit  Rating  Plan  installation,  the  Radio 
Machine  and  Electrical  Workers  Union,  C.I.O.,  Local  No. 
290  cooperated  in  selecting  an  outside  firm  to  do  the 
work,  and  paid  a portion  of  the  bill.  This  support  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  plan,  and  also  led  to 
greater  harmony  in  union  relations.  In  Massachusetts  it 

is  possible  to  get  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Ed- 

1 

ucation  in  the  form  of  well-recommended  instructors  in 
labor  relations  who  are  properly  Qualified  to  assist  in 
establishing  a program  and  give  instruction  on  how  to  do 
the  rating. 

Basically  the  instruction  should  follow  the  general 
1.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  State  House,  Boston 
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pattern  of  a series  of  conferences,  of  definite  composition 
and  length,  small  in  size,  and  thorough  in  its  analysis. 

It  should  aim  specifically  to  cover  completely  the  follow- 
ing seven  points  that  are  needed  to  round  out  the  back- 
ground of  evem-  new  rater, 

1.  What  is  rating?  How  extensive  can  it  safely  go? 

2.  Why  do  v/e  have  rating?  What  is  its  purpose? 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  prepared  form.  Why  does 
our  form  differ  from  that  of  other  companies? 
Compare  the  long  with  the  short  form,  showing 
representative  forms  now  in  use  by  other  con- 
cerns . 

4.  How  does  one  interview  correctly?  Adapting  one- 
self to  various  types  of  people. 

5.  Past  experiences  of  merit  rating  plans.  The 
successes  and  the  failures.  Explanations  of 
all  types. 

6.  How  to  interpret  the  data.  Proper  correlation 
of  all  the  reports  to  get  an  overall  picture. 

How  to  utilize  the  information  to  its  best 
advantage. 

7.  How  to  discuss  data  with  an  employee.  This 

is  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  rating  plan 
administration  because  of  the  personal  conflict 
that  is  liable  to  arise  if  the  rater  is  indiscreet 
or  lacks  ability  to  counsel  properly.  It  might 
be  wise  to  have  rating  data  discussed  with  an 
employee  by  only  one  person,  a trained  counsellor. 

In  the  report  of  the  national  Industrial  Conference 

2 

Board,  Inc.,  entitled  ‘‘Employee  Rating",  six  methods  are 
suggested  in  training  tile  raters  which  I think  are  all- 


2.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  "Studies  in 
Personnel  Policy",  Ho.  39,  p.  12,  1942 
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inclusive.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Conferences 

2.  Group  instruction 

3.  Individual  instruction 

4.  Printed  material 

5.  Prpctice  ratings 

6.  Rating  the  raters. 

1.  Conferences,  1 ith  subjects  such  as  "Hoir  to 

Judge  Men"  or  other  titles  upon  which  "every  foreman  is 

3 

likely  to  think  he  is  something  of  an  authority".  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  supervisors  to  participate  in  such  a 
discussion  can  he  used  as  a guide  as  to  the  proper  time 
to  develop  concrete  examples  and  procedures  upon  which 
men  can  be  jpdged.  Most  supervisors  have  a certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  any  new  scheme  which  involves  more  "paper 
work"  and  will  oprose  any  plan  which  is  placed  before  them 
without  due  regard  for  their  responsibilities.  It  may 
reouire  several  conferences  to  put  over  the  idea  soundly, 
at  a time  when  the  supervisors  feel  they  have  developed 
something  of  value,  which  might  well  be  incorporated  into 
a formal  plan.  This  would  enlist  their  support  as  it  is 
something  they  have  brought  along  and  is  their  own. 

2.  Group  Instruction.  ‘when  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  use  tile  Conference  Method  to  draw  support  and 
initiate  a rating  program,  the  plan  of  assembling  super- 
visors merely  to  give  them  sufficient  instruction  will 
suffice.  These  assemblies  can  be  developed  to  a point 
where  they  are  inspiring  and  filled  with  educational 
value,  able  to  give  the  participants  broader  general 
outlook  and  a more  alert  manner  for  their  future  deal- 
ings with  their  subordinates. 

4 

3.  Individual  Instruction.  Dale  Yoder  recommends 
training  raters  in  groups,  and  in  every  organization 
with  whom  I discussed  training  procedures,  I was  in- 
formed that  all  training  was  done  in  small,  care- 
fully selected  groups,  never  individually.  Of  course, 
the  answer  to  this  method  is  that  it  is  costly  to  take 
each  person  aside  and  give  him  or  her  adequate  preparation 
The  plan  would  be  tied  up  indefinitely.  I will  agree 
to  t ese  replies  if  I thought  group  instruction  was 
sufficient,  but  I do  not,  for  I feel  that  no  matter 
how  complete  the  course  may  be,  there  is  always  a small 
groun  of  foremen  who  are  too  timid  to  ask  ouestions,  and 
who  need  individual  instruction.  Possibly  they  are  not 
of  the  proper  caliber  themselves  to  be  foremen,  but  that 
is  not  our  problem.  Our  need  is  to  make  them  adequately 

4.  Yoder,  Dale,  "Personnel  Management  and  Industrial 
Relations" , p.  357,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1942. 
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conversant  with  the  needs  and  technical es  of  merit  rating, 
to  he  able  to  depend  on  the  reports  that  they  submit,  and 
feel  confident  they  can  defend  their  opinions. 

a short  but  complete  briefing  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  guarantee  that  each  attendant  of  the 
course  was  prepared  to  start  on  the  program.  Those  who 
were  not  ready  could  be  coached  until  they  were  ready, 
and  no  one  would  endanger  the  whole  program  at  such  a 
critical  period. 

4.  Printed  Material.  It  is  customary  to  collect 
the  various  data  that  have  been  presented  in  the  in- 
structional courses  and  bind  it  into  a volume  which  can 
be  used  as  a manual.  To  all  this  is  also  added  any  add- 
itional material  that  may  be  considered  pertinent  and 
helpful,  such  as  rating  forms  of  other  companies,  aids 
to  interviewing,  and  magazine  articles  that  cover  the 
subject,  all  such  material  is  of  some  assistance,  but 
must  not  obscure  the  few  basic  points  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Too  much  assisting  data  can  be  more  harmful 
than  too  little,  as  the  judgment  of  the  rater  is  probably 
good  to  start  with,  and  too  much  assistance  might  get  him 
'*r  at  tied  '*  • 

Prom  time  to  time,  different  selected  pieces  can 
be  furnished  the  raters  which  can  be  read  and  passed 
around.  This  is  supplementary  information,  intended  to 
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keep  interest  alive  and  abreast  of'  developments.  An 
overdose  at  the  start  can  spoil  the  natural  enthusiasm 
which  a foreman  might  have  because  the  whole  program 
to  him  will  start  to  look  "too  bookish11.  I am  con- 
vinced from  mg  experiences  with  foremen,  production 
supervisors,  and  other  supervisory  personnel,  that  one 
of  the  points  to  avoid  in  presenting  anv  new  ideas  to 
them  on  handling  personnel,  is  the  appearance  that  a 
lot  of  supplementary  reading  is  needed  to  administer 
this  program  properly.  The  use  of  common  sense  can 
do  the  job  much  better. 

A very  important  point  concerning  printed  material 
is  to  have  tne  entire  tone  and  language  used  as  simple 
as  possible,  remembering  always  that  the  individuals  v ho 
will  be  using  this  manual  are  accustomed  to  plain  every- 
day words  which  they  use  in  dealing  with  their  subordinates, 
and  an  attempt  to  teach  them  anything  but  simple  direct 

words  might  jeopardize  their  interest  by  bringing  on 

5 

ridicule.  I felt  that  the  training  manual  used  by  the 
Army  to  instruct  officers  in  training  is  one  of  the  best. 
Plain  speaking  will  help  rather  than  hinder  the  program, 
because  the  subject  is  sure  to  be  controversial  and  create 
discussion  among  the  employees,  and  any  unknown  terms 
likely  to  arouse  suspicion. 

5.  War  Department  Bulletin  Wo.  600-185. 
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5.  Practice  Ratings,  Although  many  concerns 
which  use  Merit  Rating  have  a rather  complete  training 
program,  they  frequently  are  reluctant  to  permit  their 
raters  near  the  end  of  the  training  period  to  use  "prac- 
tice ratings"  as  thev  feel  it  is  too  likely  to  create 
ill  feeling  among  those  persons  being  rated  in  the 
practice  group.  insufficient  knowledge  about'  one  an- 
other of  course  prevents  competent  rating  and  inasmuch 
as  we  are  but  human  beings,  any  inaccuracy  will  arouse 
our  resentment. 

As  a solution  for  the  use  of  practice  ratings,  I 
suggest  selecting  some  veteran  employee,  of  non- 
supervisory  rank,  who  is  known  to  all,  and  who  is  im- 
pervious to  criticism.  ^very  organization  has  several 
such  people  and  they  usually  are  cuite  willing  to  coop- 
erate, because  they  know  themselves  to  be  safely  entrench- 
ed with  seniority  rights,  and  they  are  new  too  old  to  do 
much  about  constructive  criticism.  Practicing  rating  on 
one  another  is  good  for  developing  technique,  but  risky 
with  anyone  not  "thick-skinned",  even  though  the  records 
are  not  to  be  filed  away  for  future  use,  but  immediately 
destroyed. 

6.  Rating  the  Raters.  This  suggestion  is  es- 
pecially valuable  as  it  starts  the  program  off  from  the 
top,  impressing  not  only  the  top  supervisors  with  its 
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importance  and  its  need  for  deliberateness,  but  also 
installing  confidence  in  the  rank  and  file  who  see  the 
program  in  action  before  it  reaches  them.  If  there  are 
any  flaws  in  the  form,  any  obvious  failings  that  could 
be  quickly  remedied,  it  is  better  to  change  the  forms 
several  times  when  doing  the  top  supervisors,  than  to 
start  or  the  non- supervisory  personnel  and  seem  in- 
competent and  uncertain  through  frequent  modifications. 
Even  minor  supervisory  personnel  are  quick  to  criticize 
a poor  start,  and  their  comments  will  easily  reach  the 
sympathetic  ears  of  the  rank  and  file.  Here  also  is 
an  excellent  time  to  caution  the  raters  how  to  explain 
their  results  to  the  employee,  the  rater  will  realize 
how  important  it  is  to  be  told  correctly  your  weak  and 
also  your  strong  points,  using  diplomacy  where  needed, 
but  being  able  to  back  up  every  statement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

EFFICIENCY  RATINGS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  authorized  -under  Section  13  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1923  to  apply  an  efficiency  rating  system 
to  employees  in  salaried  positions.  The  Report  of 

Efficiency  Rating,  which  is  its  official  name,  is  conducted 

1 

by  the  Efficiency  Rating  Administration  Section,  and  is 
similar  in  form  and  content  with  the  average  merit  rating 
plan  now  in  use  by  American  industry.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  ratings: 

1.  Regular 

2.  Probational 

3.  Special 

According  to  official  decree,  the  Regular  ratings  are 
made  yearly  as  of  March  31,  the  Probational  ratings  are 
made  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  an  employee's 
probational  period.  This  data  is  used  to  determine 
vrhether  that  employee  should  be  retained,  transferred 
or  dismissed  from  the  service. 

The  Special  ratings  are  made  when  there  is  no  current 

v l ) 

official  rating  on  file  and  a rating  is  needed  to  aid. 

1.  Efficiency  Rating  administration  Section,  Personnel 
Classification  Division,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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in  taking  official  action.  A Special  rating  can  not 
be  used  to  alter  a Regular  or  Probationary  rating,  or 
to  cause  the  immediate  dismissal  or  reduction  in  pay 
of  an  employee.  Knowledge  of  these  protective  rights  by 
the  government  personnel  is  one  reason  why  so  much  faith 
and  support  is  given  to  the  system.  This  plan  is  no 
quick  scheme  for  ousting  someone  out  of  his  job,  every- 
one realizes  that,  and  accordingly  does  not  fear  it  as 
such. 

The  rating  official,  known  in  private  industry  as 
the  rater,  is  the  first  person  in  authority  who  has 
supervisory  responsibilities.  To  the  average  civil 
employee  this  would  mean  his  department  head. 

A step  removed  from  the  rating  official,  is  the 
reviewing  official,  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  the 
general  performance  of  the  employee  to  be  rated,  and  who 
has  authority  to  review  or  to  revise  ratings.  This  in- 
dividual is  in  an  excellent  position  to  temper  any  unfair 
ratings  and  to  adjust  a report  before  it  reaches  the  third 
and  final  step  within  its  own  particular  agency  or  section. 

After  approval  by  the  reviewing  official,  and  his 
personal  signature  has  been  added,  the  report  goes  to  the 
Efficiency  Rating  Committee  for  the  particular  department 
or  section  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  Committee  is 
usually  composed  of  five  members  appointed  bv  the  Director 
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of  Personnel  for  that  division  or  agency,  and  operates 

in  a staff  capacity  in  applying  rating  standards  uniformly 

to  all  employees  within  that  division  or  agency.  It  has 

2 

five  important  responsibilities  , which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Performance  requirements  of  the  various  levels 
of  work  to  be  rated. 

2.  Training  programs  for  rating  and  reviewing  of- 
ficials which  will  establish  common  understand- 
ing of  their  rating  duties  and  responsibilities. 

3.  The  selection  of  pertinent  and  important  elements 
for  each  kind  and  level  of  work. 

4.  Advice  and  help  on  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure, rating  standards,  and  meanings  of  terms. 

5.  Review  and  approval  of  ratings.  First  to  see 
that  the  rating  is  the ‘logical  result  of  the 
marking  on  the  elements,  secondly  to  obtain 
fairness  and  justice,  if  necessary  by  adjusting 
ratings.  When  approval  is  concluded  the  rating 
becomes  an  official  record,  and  the  employee  is 
notified. 

When  the  rating  becomes  an  official  record,  it  is 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  become  a part  of  the  civil 
service  personnel  history  of  the  employee. 

Ratings  may  be  inspected  by  employees  of  their  fellow 
workers  within  their  own  particular  bureau,  agency,  regional 
office,  or  field  station.  This  is  a legal  right  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  well  as  being  forwarded  a copy  of 
their  own  Report  of  Efficiency  Rating,  Standard  Form  51, 
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Efficiency  Rating  Manual,  Government  Document  3823, 
Revised  March,  1944. 
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Revised  , which  will  tell  exactly  how  they  were  marked. 

Hie  general  administration  of  efficiency  rating 
programs  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel for  each  government  agency,  and  the  head  of  each 
agency  is  required  by  law  to  rate  the  performance  of 

employees  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  efficiency 
4 

rating  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  authoritative  statements 

regarding  the  success  of  efficiency  rating  from  any 

government  official,  as  all  inquiries  are  referred  to  the 

5 

Chief  of  the  Efficiency  Rating  Administration  Section 
and  he  is  extremely  cautious  in  his  views* 

However,  it  is  interesting  and  not  at  all  difficult 
to  get  private  views  from  friends  in  civil  service,  which 
are  not  to  be  quoted.  The  most  common  criticism  is  the 
need  for  adequately  trained  rating  officials  who  will  be 
fair.  Too  many  apparently  either  are  too  stern  or  too 
lenient,  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  reviewing  of- 
ficial. Another  frequent  complaint  was  that  of  "office 
politics"  and  rank  favoritism,  which  existed  throughout 

3.  Standard  Form  No.  51,  Revised,  Report  of  Efficiency 
Rating  (a  condensed  version). 

4.  Section  6 of  the  Executive  Order  No.  7916  of  June  94, 
1938  provides  that  the  Director  of  Personnel  shall 
supervise  the  function  of  Efficiency  Rating. 

5.  John  A.  Overhoit,  Chief  of  the  Efficiency  Rating 
Administration  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  agency. 

In  general,  public  employee  opinion  was  completely 
in  favor  of  the  system  and  belief  was  common  that  there  was 
sufficient  good  to  warrant  tne  idea  being  maintained.  There 
was  also  strong  feeling  that  this  system  could  be  employed 
much  more  in  private  industry,  than  is  now  being  done. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FREQUENCY  OF  RATINGS 

Merit  ratings  do  not  take  the  place  of  other  ty/pes 
of  records  which  the  personnel  office  is  interested  in 
securing  concerning  its  employees.  Such  information 
as  employment,  attendance  or  medical  records  (see  samples 
on  next  page)  are  personal  records  and  are  used  along 
with  production  records  such  as  safety,  spoilage,  quality  of 
work  and  Quantity,  to  build  up  the  personal  history  of 
each  employee.  Most  of  these  records  are  cumulative, 
in  that  a safety  record  or  a production  record  covers 
a certain  definite  period  of  time.  Yet,  one  of  the  most 
important  records  which  can  be  used  in  the  personal  port- 
folio of  an  employee  is  that  of  job  behavior  or  merit 
rating.  This  record  is  one  which  many  companies  will 
endeavor  to  create  but  once  a year. 

It  is  true  that  job  behavior  records  or  merit 
ratings  are  approximations  only.  They  are  the  express- 
ions of  human  judgment  of  one  or  two  people  closely  ass- 
ociated with  the  employee,  but  as  such  they  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  such  important  matters  as  promotions, 
wage  adjustments  and  other  personnel  administration  de- 
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1 

Although  it  has  "been  found  more  common  to  hold 
rate  sessions  annually,  there  is  much  to  be  said  about 
the  value  of  holding  ratings  more  frequently.  Possibly 
the  ideal  time  and  the  one  which  is  becoming  more  accept- 
able is  once  every  six  months,  because  six  months  is  ade- 
quate to  complete  the  job  and  allow  for  sufficient  time 
to  note  changes  in  the  advancement  of  an  employee.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a well-established  rating  program 
it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  rate  every  four  months  and 
this  may  be  particularly  true  in  retail  establishments 
where  the  business  is  so  seasonable. 

In  exceptional  cases,  such  as  new  employees,  and 
quite  commonly  in  employees  who  are  of  doubtful  value, 
ratings  should  be  held  on  a three-months'  basis.  Nat- 
urally tiiis  will  give  the  impression  of  very  close  super- 
vision, and  in  the  case  of  new  employees,  this  is  partic- 
ularly desirable. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  frequency  of 
ratings  is  determined  by  who  are  the  raters  and  how 
much  time  must  be  devoted  each  week  to  rating.  If  the 
rating  program  is  in  the  hands  of  supervision  down  to 
monitorial  level,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  pass 
around  the  work  so  that  no  one  person  is  burdened. 

1.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  "Ideas 
in  Personnel  Policy",  No.  39,  Employees  Rating, 

New  York,  p.  17. 
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The  type  of  industry  will  indicate  the  need  and  the 
time  recruired  for  filling  out  the  merit  rating  forms. 

For  instance,  in  a seasonal  manufacturing  company,  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  would  be  unsuited  for  careful 
filling  out  of  the  rating  forms  because  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  to  get  out  the  work.  In  other  industries  which 
have  a fairly  steady  rate  of  productiveness,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  stagger  trie  ratings  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  proceeding  with  them  on  a patient  and 
thorough  basis.  This  makes  the  need  for  tailoring  the 
frequency  of  rating  quite  evident  according  to  the  type 
of  industry  concerned. 

In  their  recent  text  entitled  "Industrial  Management", 

Knowles  and  Thomson  mention  the  value  of  rating,  p&rtic- 

2 


ularly  when  these  three  conditions  take  place: 

1.  Change  of  position. 

2.  When  some  occasion  such  as  transfer,  promotion 
demotion,'  lay-off  or  termination  suggests 
desirability. 

3.  Prior  to  any  change  in  supervision  for  supervisors 
such  as  transferring  supervisors  to  greater  or 
lesser  responsibility. 

This  suggests  they  are  using  merit  ratings  in  close 
cooperation  with  wage  increases  and  promotions.  This 
is  common  procedure,  but  should  not  be  tied  too  closely 


2.  Knowles  & Thomson,  "industrial  Management",  The 
MacMillan  Company,  p.  438,  1944. 
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to  wage  increases,  as  merit  rating  is  a personnel  practice 
in  itself,  and  not  just  a tool  for  promotion. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  rating  the  employees,  a 
definite  schedule  should  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  as 
closely  as  possible.  If  done  on  an  interview  basis, 
advance  information  of  the  interview  should  be  given 
to  the  employees  concerned,  so  that  they  can  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  their  place  of  work,  and  also  bring  forth 
any  questions  or  complaints  they  may  care  to  discuss. 

If  the  date  has  been  set  and  supervisors  have  only 
a moderate  amount  of  employees  to  be  interviewed,  it 
makes  the  task  more  welcome  and  also  possible  to  be 
fitted  into  their  weekly  schedule  in  the  proper  times. 

It  is  important  that  the  interview  should  be  in  a quiet 
place,  unhurried  and  uninterrupted,  necessitating  in 
many  organizations,  conducting  the  interview  in  a room 
or  office  some  distance  from  the  employee’s  actual  place 
of  work  within  the  company.  Of  course,  time  spent  going 
to  and  from  the  interview  and  at  the  interview  is  paid 
for  by  the  company  and  should  not  detract  from  the 
employee's  earnings. 

Once  the  schedules  for  the  Interview  are  set  up 
by  the  Personnel  Department  and  the  merit  rating  forms 
have  been  distributed  to  the  variotis  raters,  the  Personnel 
Department  should  concern  itself  with  the  mechanics  of 
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running  off  the  interviewing,  office  space  should  be 
provided,  sufficient  notices  should  be  sent  to  the 
proper  people,  and  a close  tallv  maintained  of  the 
progress  made  daily.  If'  the  schedule  is  not  kept  up, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  bring  up  the  lagging 
raters  to  their  proper  -position  in  the  schedule  so  that 
by  a certain  time  all  ratings  will  have  been  turned  in, 
and  ready  for  whatever  additional  processing  may  be  de- 
sired. It  is  also  important  to  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  the  anneals  that  will  naturally  be  forth-coming  from 
ratings  that  have  been  considered  unfair.  The  machinery 
for  holding  appeals  must  be  ready  to  act  promptly  because 
on°  of  the  most  serious  set-backs  that  can  occur  to  the 
whole  program  would  be  to  have  the  appeal  procedure  trail 
inr  hopelessly  behind  the  reviewers.  Swift,  but  sure, 
justice  is  the  least  any  employee  should  expect. 

It  is  only  natural  for  an  employee  to  want  to  know 
how  he  is  getting  along.  This  has  so  much  to  do  with 
whether  he  will  sta7r  with  this  particular  job,  and 
whether  he  is  happy  in  that  particular  type  of  work,  and 
if  periodical  review  does  not  take  place  when  expected, 
a valuable  employee  is  likely  to  resign,  feeling  that 
there  is  no  recommendation  forth- coming  for  his  ^ood  work 
Any  dilatory  tactics  in  conducting  the  interview  will 
®asilv  become  confused  with  evasion  or  insincerity.  A 
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meeting  between  a rater  and  an  employee  should  follow 
within  a comparatively  short  time  after  the  rating  is 
made,  if  it  was  not  made  in  his  presence,  for  the  frank 
discussion  of  how  and  why  it  was  made.  This  is  the  most 
important  period,  from  the  employee's  viewpoint,  in  the 
rating  program,  for  it  is  an  opportunity  to  know  how  he 
stands,  in  a personal  interview  with  his  rater. 

It  is  as  Ordway  Tead  says, 

"people  require  the  leader  to  help  them  and  give 
them  the  experience  which  convinces  them  that 
their  loyalty  to  the  group  is  a good  thing  for 
them" . ° 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  rating  program,  but  will  develop  his  own 
leadership  abilities. 

It  is  the  most  likely  time  to  pass  on  to  the  employees 
praise  or  criticism.  Subjective  approval  can  be  accumulated 
along  with  supporting  data  such  as  attendance  records, 
punctuality  records,  production  records,  and  other  ob- 
jective material  which  are  likely  to  be  indisputable,  and 
convince  the  employee  of  the  sincerity  of  the  interviewer. 

If  there  are  weak  points  to  be  strengthened,  this  is 
a most  opportune  time  for  building  anew  with  the  employee, 
a definite  period  of  time  can  be  selected  in  which  the 
employee  can  be  expected  to  show  improvement  and  can  ex- 

3,  Tead,  Ordway,  "The  art  of  Leadership",  ’ hittlesey 
House-McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  p.  78. 
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pect  another  rating  for  consideration  towards  retaining 
him  further.  I agree  with  Mary  Harper  Wortham  when  she 
sa^s  "soecial  occasions  such  as  promotions  or  changes 

4 

in  position  may  appear  to  warrant  an  interim  report". 
Interim  reports  can  be  conducted  with  the  same  care 
that  the  regularly  schedules  reports  are  given. 

In  this  frank  discussion  that  the  personnel  super- 
visors, the  rater,  and  the  employee  will  have,  definite 
understandings  can  be  reached  as  to  the  specific  factors 
that  should  be  improved  upon,  so  that  when  the  employee 
comes  up  for  review  at  the  next  appointed  time,  ample 
information  will  be  at  hand  on  which  to  evaluate  him. 
This  type  of  measurement  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
arguments  which  may  come  before  the  Grievance  Committee 
an^  make  solutions  easier  in  what  were  previously 
difficult  cases. 


4.  Wortham,  Mary  Harper,  “Rating  of  Supervisors", 

Industrial  Relations  Section,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  1944,  p.  26. 
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CHilPTER  X 

INSTALLATION  OP  MERIT  RATING 


It  has  been  commonly  said  that  the  greater  the  part 
those  who  carry  out  any  plan  have  in  the  making  of  that 
plan,  the  greater  are  its  chances  for  enduring  success. 
In  the  field  of  personnel  administration  this  is  par- 
ticular ly  true  of  merit  rating  programs.  This  is  not 
alone  a cuestion  of  enlisting  support  from  supervisors 

and  employees,  but  rather  a frontal  attack  on  the  broad 

1 

problem  of  morale,  for  as  Ordway  Tead  has  said, 

"One  of  the  factors  in  good  morale,... is  a sense 
of  being  recognized  as  partners  in  and  not  as  ser- 
vants of  the  group." 

This  successful  recruitment  of  employees  and  supervisors 

is  one  of  the  basic-  reasons  why  two  of  the  better  known 
2 

plans  have  enjoyed  such  eminent  popularity,  and  why  it 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  a progressive-thinking  Pres- 
ident of  a giant  corporation  say, 

"When  we  have  learned  to  do  a reasonably  good  job 
of  evaluating  an  employee’s  capacities  at  the  start 
of  his  career,  we  can  do  a better  job  of  upgrading. 
I am  talking  t.bout  the  development  of  more  oppor- 
tunities for  employees  to  improve  themselves  in 


1.  Tead,  Ordwav,  "Human  Nature  and  Management" 
p.  175. 

?.  (1)  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  V isconsin 

(2)  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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3 

accordance  with  their  own  initiative  and  desires.1' 
Installation  methods  have  ranged  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  from  the  selection  of  one  individual  or 
consultant,  supposedly  experienced  in  this  work,  to  a 
large  committee  which  undertook  in  two  meetings  to  pre- 
sent a Merit  Rating  Plan,  but  success  is  likely  to  be 
short-lived  unless  the  following  four  steps  are  care- 
fully observed. 

These  steps;  (1)  Advance  study  and  planning 

(2)  Supervisory  suggestions  and 
approval 

(3)  Employee  suggestions  and  approval 

(4)  Try-outs  and  follow-ups 

are  fundamental  in  starting  a new  program,  and  are  app- 
licable to  revising  one  that  has  been  in  operation. 

1.  Advance  Study  and  Planning 

Just  as  an  explorer  prepares  himself  to  reach  a 
predetermined  goal,  so  also  should  a rating  committee 
determine  in  advance  what  they  want  to  do  with  the 
information  they  are  collecting,  and  accordingly  design 
a rating  form  which  will  give  them  this  type  of  inform- 
ation. Because  so  many  rating  forms  are  developed  to 
meet  individual  needs,  and  are  the  product  of  the 
thought  and  ideas  of  those  immediately  concerned,  we 

3,  Ford,  Henry  II,  President,  The  Ford  Motor  Company, 
From  an  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  Detroit,  January  9,  1946. 
"The  Challenge  of  Human  Engineering". 
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have  today  such  noticeable  lack  of  uniformity  in  forms 
4 

used.  This  is  not  a criticism  but  a statement  of 
fact  due  to  individual  and  collective  mental  effort  and 
discussion  which  underlies  any  worthwhile  program  and 
contributes  substantially  to  greater  understanding  of 
purpose  and  value. 

Without  intending  to  belittle  the  longer  list  of 
purposes  of  merit  ratings  given  earlier  in  Chapter  III, 
it  is  possible  to  boil  down  the  intentions  into  two 
distinct  aims 

(a)  as  an  aid  in  training  and  supervision 

(b)  as  an  aid  to  wise  administration  by  furnish- 
ing data  for  accurate  evaluation. 

Judging  which  of  the  two  named  intentions  (a)  or  (b) 

is  most  important  will  influence  the  type  of  rating 

form  to  be  composed.  The  form  used  by  the  University 

5 

of  Rochester,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a good 
example  of  (a),  and  is  used  in  training  students,  where- 
as the  Efficiency  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Army  (WD  AGO  Form 

• 6 

67)  specifically  are  intended  to  be  used  as  stated, 

"The  information  furnished  by  these  reports  is  of 


4.  "Industrial  Management"  by  Arthur  G.  Anderson, 

M.  J.  Mandeville,  and  John  M.  Anderson.  Ronald 
Press,  New  York,  1942,  p.  327. 

5.  See  form  1,  The  University  of  Rochester,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

6.  Army  Regulations  No.  600-185,  Section  II,  para- 
graph 8,  part  b (page  4). 
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assistance  to  proper  officials  in  determining 
the  suitable  assignment  of  an  officer;  his  el- 
igibility, if  otherwise  legally  aualified,  for 
promotion;  and  in  some  cases  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  retained  in  the  service," 

When  the  rating  form  is  to  be  shown  to  the  em- 
ployee ruted,  and  each  point  covered  with  him,  it  is 
important  to  design  the  form  with  a minimum  of  per- 
sonal Qualities  to  be  rated,  and  not  allow  any  other 

employee's  name  to  be  placed  on  trie  form  for  compari- 
7 

son.  This  is  done  obviously  to  uphold  the  confident- 
ial aspect  and  to  reduce  personal  resentment.  It  does 
not  mean  the  form  should  be  fearful  of  being  critical 
though,  and  it  is  good  construction  to  permit  a space 
for  remarks,  to  be  used  in  those  cases  where  more 
should  be  said  than  the  form  calls  for. 

It  is  extremely  vital  to  know  the  particular 
characteristics  and  features  of  the  business  so  as  to 
design  a rating  form  that  will  conform  to  the  business 
reouirements , and  fit  into  the  overall  rating  program. 
There  may  be  various  groups  of  employees  on  special 
levels  for  whom  individual  rating  forms  may  be  devised 
such  as  the  Sears  Roebuck  & Company  form  which  is  appl 
cable  particularly  to  their  operating  managers,  men  in 
their  front-line  supervision,  of  whom  they  have  many 

7.  See  Form  2.  Walter  Kidde  & Company,  "Merit  Rating 
Report".  ^ -P  j 
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hundred.  In  the  retail  trade  there  are  usually  large 
groups  of  employees  with  duties  of  a similar  nature, 
such  as  the  buying  groups,  the  sales  force,  depart- 
mental managers  and  clerical  workers.  For  groups  of 
special  types,  it  is  desirable  to  design  rating  forms 
placing  emphasis  on  their  distinctive  features. 

A factor  to  consider  is  the  spacing  of  ratings 
so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  busy  periods, 
such  as  the  seasonal  activity  of  a department  store, 
or  the  year-end  business  of  certain  office  groups. 

A supervisor  cannot  be  expected  to  use  care  and  delib- 
erateness in  administering  the  rating  program  when  his 
employees  are  overwhelmed  with  work,  such  as  in  the 
usual  banking  house  which  experiences  a rush  period 
at  the  end  of  every  month. 

Certain  types  of  executive  personnel  dislike  what 
is  commonly  called  "paperwork"  and  it  is  possible  to 
design  rating  forms  which  reduce  this  problem  to  a 
minimum,  such  as  the  rating  sheet  used  in  the  Walter 

Kidd.e  & Company  which  reouired  onlv  a check  in  the 

9 

proper  squares.  This  is  a great  time- saver  when  com- 
pared with  the  check-list  now  in  use  at  the  Kimberly- 

8.  See  Form  5.  Sears  Roebuck  & Company,  Personnel 
Rating  Sheet 

9.  See  Form  4.  Walter  Kidde  & Company,  Merit  Rating 
forms. 
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10 

Clark  Corporation  or  the  standard  Naval  Fitness 
11 

report,  which  because  of  its  semi-legal  "air"  tends 
to  make  any  commanding  officer  cautions. 

After  the  initial  period  of  comparing  forms 
already  in  use,  with  their  good  and  had  points  as 
applied  to  some  specific  case,  it  is  in  order  to  design 
several  tentative  forms.  The  tentative  forms  can  then 
be  revised  with  the  goal  of  achieving  one  good  form, 
possessing  only  vital  information,  designed  to  fit  a 
specific  situation.  This  final  form  should  then  be 
memeographed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  passed  out  to 
the  entire  supervisory  force  for  comment.  In  order  to 
aid  in  getting  cooperation  from  the  supervisory  group, 
it  is  good  practice  to  attach  a short  descriptive  note 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a rough  draft  only,  and 
their  comment  is  now  sought. 

2.  Supervisory  suggestions  and  approval. 

With  the  results  of  the  advance  planning  group  now 
ready  for  scrutiny  and  suggestions  from  the  entire  super 
visory  force,  the  second  stage  is  set.  Quickly  a series 
of  meetings  should  be  planned,  embracing  not  over  twenty 
five  people  at  once  so  as  to  insure  open  and  frank  dis- 

10.  See  Form  5.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah, 
Wisconsin,  Check-list. 

11.  See  Form  6.  Naval  Fitness  Report,  U.S.N. 
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cussion.  Some  authorities  such  as  George  D.  Halsey, 

Personnel  Officer,  Third  District,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 

12 

ministration  advocate  up  to  forty  people  per  group, 
but  unis  size  does  not  lend  itself  to  free  discussion 
undei  th e average  instructor*  In  addition,  the  groups 
should  be  composed  of  people  of  the  same  work  interests, 
that  is  to  say,  all  office  supervisors  at  one  session, 
or  production  supervisors,  or  head  inspectors.  This 
will  encourage  discussion  in  the  language  and  job  terms 
these  supervisors  are  accustomed  to  use.  Their  stand- 
ards of  pert ormance  are  similar,  and  they  are  accustomed 
to  think  in  the  same  terms* 

/-..t  the  opening  meeting  with  the  supervisors  the 
top  personnel  officer,  or  if  possible  the  head  of  the 
organization  should  welcome  the  group  and  state  his 
belief  in  the  success  of  the  program  and  the  good  that 
v;iH  com^  fuom  using  merit  rating.  Top  management 
should  give  visable  support  to  these  early  meetings , 
by  faithful  attendance  and  participation.  In  large 
companies,  an  executive  officer  to  whom  the  supervisors 
attending  this  meeting  report  should  be  present,  but 
in  smaller  organizations  the  major  operating  executive 
should  always  be  present.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 

1 • Falser , o-eorge  D. , "Making  and  Using  Industrial  Ser- 
vice Ratings",  Harper  & Bros.,  1944,  p.  102. 
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major  operating  executive  to  do  more  than  introduce 
the  subject,  outline  his  support  of  it  and  then  turn 
the  meeting  over  to  the  Personnel  Officer  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  Merit  Rating.  This  individual  will  then 
conduct  the  meeting  in  an  informal  question  and  answer 
manner  for  a short  period,  making  stire  the  preliminary 
forms  are  understood  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  next 
meeting  which  will  endeavor  to  secure  supervisor  sup- 
port and  contributions,  albert  H.  Aronson,  Chief, 

State  Technical  Advisory  Service,  Social  Security 
Board,  has  something  noteworthy  to  say  about  the  con- 
struction of  occupational  forms,  which  will  keynote 

13 

this  second  meeting. 

"The  construction  of  occupational  forms  is  not  a 
simple  process.  A personnel  officer  cannot  devise  such 
forms  in  a swivel  chair.  There  must  be  realistic 
analvsis  of  the  jobs,  showing  differences  in  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  how  these  are  reflected 
in  different  reouiremehts  of  knowledges,  skills, 
abilities  and  attitudes.  The  cooperation  of  super- 
visors and  workers  is  essential  in  this  analysis  and 
in  the  translation  of  this  analysis  and  in  the  trans- 
lation of  this  analysis  into  measures  of  job  success." 

It  should  not  he  necessary  to  have  very  many  meetings 
before  some  satisfactory  list  of  qualities  and  job  seg- 
ments take  shape  and  are  arrayed  on  the  proposed  form. 

These  items  are  then  ready  for  relative  weighting  as  to 


13.  Aronson,  Albert  H.  "Service  Rating  Plans"  a paper 
in  Readings  in  Public  Personnel  administration, 
(Civil  Service  Assembly),  1943. 
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value  to  the  organization.  I do  not  concur  with  much 

that  has  been  written  on  weighting  technioues  parti- 

14 

cularly  the  authority  Samuel  D.  Marble  because  I 
have  found  suggestions  as  to  relative  weights  vary 
so  markedly  in  the  opinion  of  various  foremen  and 
supervisors  and  can  cause  endless  dissension.  My 
opinion  is  that  weights  should  be  assigned  by  a 
qualified  Personnel  Officer,  based  on  his  overall 
observation  of  the  company,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
job  under  consideration.  For  example,  a quality  such 
as  "appearance"  could  be  of  minor  importance  to  a 
foundry- shop  foreman  as  contrasted  to  an  office  super- 
visor. A good  source  of  information  when  considering 
relative  weights  may  be  found  in  analyzing  job  specifi- 
cations and  job  evaluation  data.  This  is  the  method 
employed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  has  stood 
up  well  under  several  years  of  operation. 

Various  attempts  to  make  ratings  appear  "scientific" 
have  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  cause  the  average 
supervisor  to  view  with  suspicion  the  complicated  man- 
ipulation of  weightings  which  he  does  not  understand. 

In  those  organizations  where  merit  rating  has  been  success- 

14.  Marble,  Samuel  D. , "The  Application  of  Psychophysical 
Techniques  to  Employee  Service  Hating",  a report, 

1942. 
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fill,  it  is  common  to  note  that  little  or  no  emphasis 
has  been  placed,  on  numerical  scores. 

3.  Employee  Suggestions  and  Approval 

It  has  been  customary  for  most  rating  programs 
to  be  installed  with  little  or  no  emnloyee  partici- 
pation, such  as  discussion  meetings,  panel  discussions 
or  small  employee-committee  meetings.  This  is  probably 
because  of  the  feeling  of  management  that  there  is  no 
need  to  attempt  to  win  employee  support  if  the  manage- 
ment and  the  supervisory  staff  are  behind  the  program, 
inasmuch  as  the  rating  forms  will  be  filled  out  only 
by  supervisory  employees.  In  organizations  that  furnish 
new  employee  introductory  handbooks  when  they  are 
accepted  for  employment,  it  is  common  practice  to  men- 
tion the  type  of  rating  program  current  which  will  apply 
to  the  new  employees.  This  is  probably  sufficient  intro- 
duction for  a new  employee,  but  in  the  installation 
of  a rating  program  in  an  organization  a step  further 
than  this  method  is  advisable.  A certain  amount  of 
educational  salesmanship  will  do  a great  deal  in  en- 
lightening employees  as  to  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  consistent,  periodic  rating  and  tend  to  aid  in  the 
administration  of  this  program.  In  those  organizations 
where  there  is  union-management  administration  of  merit 
rating  such  as  air  Associates,  Inc.,  at  Teeterboro,  N.J., 
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each  employee  is  rated  Quarterly  by  his  foreman,  his 
ship  steward  and  a member  of  the  Personnel  Department, 
as  an  introduction  for  new  employees  the  union  stewards 
cooperate  in  familiarizing  new  employees  with  merit 
rating  and  the  problem  of  management.  It  is  interesting 
to  know,  in  the  Air  Associates  contract,  that  provision 
is  made  that  the  rating  system  is  to  be  used  in  job 
transfers  and  promotions. 

In  those  organizations  where  the  unions  do  not 
have  a definite  understanding  concerning  the  use  of 
merit  rating,  it  has  been  found  wise  to  explain  before- 
hand to  the  union  just  what  is  proposed  when  instructing 
new  or  veteran  employees  regarding  merit  rating. 

It  is  again  my  opinion  that  employees  should  not  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  "weighting"  because  of  wide 
diversion  of  opinions  regarding  relative  weights  as 
applied  to  individual  jobs, 

4,  Try-outs  and  Follow-ups. 

The  forms  which  have  been  proved  and  won  support 
of  the  employees  and  supervisory  groups  should  nov  be 
put  in  final  form  and  printed.  The  instructions  and 
suggestions  that  have  come  forth  in  the  meetings  pre- 
ceeding  this  stage  should  also  be  incorporated  in  a 
descriptive  manual  which  would  show  the  various  steps 
that  have  taken  place  in  reaching  this  final  stage. 
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Management  then  should  set  the  time  for  the  per- 
iodic  rating  and  plan  accordingly  to  follow  up  the  results. 
The  first  scheduled  over-all  rating  should  be  established 
within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  impetus  that  has  been  developed  during  this  early 
stage.  I disagree  with  Mary  Harper  Wortham  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  oi  technology,  who  feels  that  Quarterly 
rating  is  too  Ireouent  because  this  is  not  all  uncommon 
in  some  organizations  and  has  worked  out  successfully 
in  p?  ograms  designed  to  rate  this  frequently7-*  In  most 
cases,  however,  rating  two  or  three  times  a year  is  the 
standard  frequency  and  is  more  adaptable  for  equal  dis- 
tribution within  the  rise  and  fall  of  a years*  business. 

In  the  initial  try-out  period,  "comment  sheets" 
should  be  attached  to  the  forms  asking  for  comments  from 
the  supervisors  which  will  bring  to  light  any  irregular- 
ities or  difficulties  which  still  exist  in  spite  of  the 
care  that  has  been  given  to  date.  This  period  is  still 
a part  of  the  try-out  period,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Naval 
circles,  "the  shakedown  cruise".  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  rating  programs  are  highly  flexible  tools  in 
Personnel  administration  and  as  such  are  subject  to  con- 
sistent revision  and  improvement.  Comments  should  be 
welcomed  and  criticism  about  such  a tool  as  this  are 
usually  quite  freely  given. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  UNION  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  MERIT  RATING 


It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  from  any  responsible 
union  official  authoritative  information  on  the  unions 
attitude  toward  merit  rating,  I would  be  better  off 
to  cite  the  common  opinions  union  leaders  have  towards 
merit  rating  which  resulted  from  a survey  taken  among 
seven  unions,  four  of  which  were  members  of  the  C.I.O, 
and  three  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

The  most  outstanding  case,  and  one  about  which  the 
unions  are  particularly  aroused  is  the  War  Labor  Board 
decision  in  the  Rane  Tool  Company  case.  The  decision 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the  Rane  Tool  Company  and  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
Local  304  (C.I.O.)  case  was  made  public  on  June  6,  1944 
and  the  following  directive  selections  are  pertinent  to 
merit  increases : 

(a)  The  company  and  the  union  shall,  by  negot- 
iation, establish  objective  standards  of  performance 
which  shall  fairly  reflect  the  efficiency  skill,  and 
production  requirements  (as  measured  by  such  factors 
as  quality  of  output,  auantity  of  production,  and 
attendance)  which  should  be  met  by  employees  of 
various  classifications  as  a condition  of  their 
being  advanced  within  the  applicable  rate  ranges. 

(b)  At  periodic  intervals  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
parties,  each  employee  shall  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  the  employer  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  employee  has  satisfied  the  standards  of 
meritorious  performance.  If  the  employer  determines 
that  the  performance  of  the  employee  warrants,  a 


. 


■ 
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merit  adjustment  in  rates  shall  he  accordingly, 
effective  as  of  the  Quarterly  review  date.  A 
list  of  the  employees  to  whom  increases  have  been 
granted  shall  be  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the 
union.  Merit  reviews,  either  of  individual  employ- 
ees or  of  groups  of  employees,  may  be  agreement  of 
the  company  and.  the  union,  be  made  at  different  in- 
tervals from  these  hereby  prescribed. 

(c)  Any  claim  that  the  company  has  exercised 
discrimination  or  has  improperly  measured  the  em- 
empl07/ee’s  performance  with  reference  to  agreed  upon 
standards  may  be  submitted  to  the  grievance  procedure 
of  the  contract  and,  if  necessary,  to  arbitration. 

This  action  of  the  War  Labor  Board  has  been  dup- 
licated in  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  P.  Feiner  & 

Sons,  Inc.,  who  appeared  before  the  War  Labor  Board 
on  June  29,  1945  with  the  United  Construction  Workers 
(United  Mine  Workers  of  America),  Local  178  (Ind.). 

The  directive  in  this  case  was  to  follow  a merit  rating 

1 

schedule  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Rane  Tool  Case. 

This  action  of  the  War  Labor  Board  is  a good  in- 
dication of  union  intrusion  into  an  activity  that  has 
formerly  been  that  of  management's  alone.  The  War 
Labor  Board  has  definitely  given  unions  the  opportunity 
to  participate  with  management  in  administering  a plan  - 
whereby  an  employee  advances  from  one  pay  level  to  an- 
other. 


I present  now  the  concensus  of  opinion  which  I 


1.  War  Labor  Reports,  Wage  & Salary  Stabilization, 
Volume  24,  The  Bureau  of  Rational  Affairs,  Inc., 
Washington,  L>.  C.,  1945. 
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secured  from  my  survey  with  the  seven  unions.  The 
unions  would  prefer: 

(a)  A set  rate  for  a job.  (The  man  v ho  performs 
the  job  yets  the  one  and  only  rate.) 

(b)  If  there  is  to  be  a range  in  the  job,  the 
range  will  be  governed  by  an  automatic  step 
increase  based  on  length  of  service  on  the 
job. 

The  second  or  (b)  is  the  substance  of  their  feeling 

toward  merit  rating  progression.  They  do  not  want  merit 

rating  progression  that  is  based  on  management's  opinions 

at  all,  instead  they  want  it  based  wholly  on  seniority. 

The  U.  E.  Guide  which  is  the  standard  handbook  of 

organizers  in  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 

Workers  of  America,  C.I.O.,  regards  their  feeling  of 

2 

personal  rating  as  follows: 

"Our  union  members  should  insist  that  all  such 
systems  be  out  in  the  open,  and  should  negotiate 
procedures  whereby  employees  get  the  top  rate  for 
their  grades  after  a stipulated  length  of  time 
on  the  job." 

3 

In  the  recent  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Report  a 
parrallel  is  strongly  presented  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  War  Labor  Board  has  compromised  on  merit 
increases,  in  the  stone  manner  as  it  did  when  it  designed 


2.  U.  E.  Guide  to  Wage  Payment  Plans  Time  Study  and 
Job  Evaluation,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America. 

3.  William,  S.  T.,  Harris,  Herbert,  "Trends  in  Collective 
Bargaining",  "A  Summary  of  x-iecent  Experience", 

1945. 
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Maintenance  of  Membership  as  a compromise  between  open 
and  closed  shop.  Here  the  solution  is  that  management 
decides  whether  or  not  an  employee  is  entitled  to  a 
raise  and  the  steps  from  then  on  are  participated  in  by 
both  union  and  management.  Four  bulwarks  which  support 
this  War  Labor  Board  policy  are  as  follows: 

1.  Joint  management-union  negotiations  set  up 
criteria  (skill,  diligence,  initiative,  etc.) 
which  are  used  to  measure  the  value  of  an 
employee's  contribution. 

2.  Definite  time  intervals  between  reviews. 

3.  Union  notifications  of  rate  progression. 

4.  Use  of  grievance  machinery  in  the  case  of 
disagreement  or  failure  to  give  an  increase. 

The  Rane  Formula  for  periodic  merit  review  of  w age 

rates  within  ranges  has  been  made  effective  by  the  War 

4 

Labor  board  for  the  following  companies: 

Eagle  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

Fal strom  Company 

United  States  Tool 

Bijur  Lubrication  Company 

Sparkman  and  Stephens 

Fada  Radio  & Electric 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 

Bergen  Point  Iron  Works  Comuany 

G.  F.  Richter  Manufacturing  Company 

Cooper  Machine  & Tool  Company 

Bennel  Machine  Company 

P.  Feiner  and  Sons,  Inc. 

On  February  27,  1945  the  War  Labor  Board  denied 


4.  Washington  Daily  Reporter  System,  No.  243, 

December  7,  1944,  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  request  by  the  C.I.O.  for  automatic  in-grade  progression 
for  salaried  employees.  U.  E.  represented  6,000  of 
Westinghouse ’ s 30,000  salaried  workers  at  that  time. 

On  May  20,  1945  the  Vvar  Labor  Board  ruled  that 
merit  increases  with  rate  ranges  for  salaried  employees 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  shall 
be  governed  by  a set  of  objective  standards  worked  out 
by  the  company  and  the  C.I.O.,  U.E.  representatives. 

The  objective  standards  were  worked  out  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  War  Labor  Board  panel  --  but  U.  E.  still 
demanded  automatic  progression  instead  of  merit  increases 


5 

based  on  periodical  review. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  unions  has  been  to  share 


reviews  of  merit  increases,  but  the  War  Labor  Board’s 
National  Airframe  Panel  in  Glenn  L.  Martin,  Baltimore, 
vs.  C.I.O.  United  auto  Workers  case  decided 


"it  is  the  Boards'  policy  not  to  order  employers 

to  share  review  of  merit  increases instead  to 

recommend  negotiation  of  objective  standards  for 
applying  merit  increases,  and  then  their  complaints 
about  misapplication  are  subject  to  grievance 
machinery, 


tiB 


It  is  now  obvious  to  management  that  the  unions 


5.  P.  A.  - 8 Case  No.  111-8213-D,  Washington  Gaily 
Reporter  System,  February  21,  1945,  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs. 

6.  Washington  Daily  Reporter  System,  February  5, 
1945,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
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and  this  will  include  independent  unions,  as  well  as  the 
C.I.O.  and  the  A.F.ofL.,  will  continue  their  stubborn  fight 
to  prevent  Merit  Progression  along  the  lines  of  the  "Rane 
Formula".  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  basic  beliefs, 
and  they  will  resist  any  merit  reviews  that  are  not  auto- 
matic . 

7 

In  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Study 
which  involved  94  companies  having  over  618,000  employees, 
17  companies  reported  that  they  had  agreements  with  their 
labor  organizations  permitting  them  to  rate  employees. 

They  also  said  that  a rating  plan  is  helpful  in  adjust- 
ing grievances,  particularly  those  raising  cuestions  of 
ability  when  seniority  provisions  are  in  effect.  Appar- 
ently there  are  some  unions  that  do  not  feel  too  strongly 
against  rating, 

I should  like  to  conclude  with  an  excerpt  from 

Philip  Murray's  own  book,  which  he  wrote  with  Morris  L. 

Cooke,  and  which  might  be  good  reading  for  some  of  the 

8 

C.I.O.  officers, 

"More  effective  democracy  is  the  mainspring  of 
American  progress.  This  means  the  adoption  of 
more  democratic  political  technioues--merit  sys- 
tems, short  ballots,  and  so  on--but  even  more 


7,  Pciyne,  C.  E.  , "Plans  for  Rating  Employees",  Studies 
in  Personnel  Policy,  Bulletin  No,  8,  National  Ind- 
ustrial Conference  Board,  June,  1938, 

8,  Cooke,  Morris  L.  and  Murray,  Philip,  "Organized 
Labor  and  Production",  Harper*  and  Bros.  Publishers, 
New  York,  1940, 
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important  is  the  development  in  industry  of  the 
maximum  democracy  consistent  with  effective  con- 
trol. Political  democracy  cannot  grow  to  full 
stature  under  the  pressures  of  industrial  auto- 
cracy. " 
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